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SIR EDWIN 





ARNOLD, 


JOURNALIST AND POET, 


The author of “The Light of Asia” 
is now in this country again, and re- 
ceives that attention in circles of cul- 
ture that worth deserves. He is, as the 
portrait shows in a striking manner, 
a student and thinker, with very much 
more of capacity for the expression of 
thought than most students possess. 
Consider the great breadth of the head 
in the temporal region, the ideal sense 
power of imagination and representa- 
tion, talent for design, subtility of poeti- 
cal conception, and breadth of poetical 
purpose are there manifested. The cen- 
tral region of the forehead is unusually 
full, intimating a remarkable grasp of 
historical detail, and capacity for close 
discriminations. He is a fine critic, on 
the side of philosophical thought, espec- 
ially; is found of looking into the causes 
of things, and goes deeper than most 
students into the intima of human 
life. f 

His language is very highly developed, 
giving him a command of words and 
phrases that must be surprising to those 
who are able to judge the differences 
that exist among people in this respect. 
Asa philologist he would doubtless be a 
brilliant success. No other man, indeed, 
has mastered the subtilties and affluence 
of the old Hindoo tongue to the extent 
thathe has. ;The general cast of the 
brain is indicative of deep moral percep- 
tions—a disposition to. see something of 
beauty and encouragement in aii phases, 
of earnest life, and to draw from them 
whenever manifested evidences for the 
inspiration of the higher sentiment of 
his fellows. He may be regarded opti- 
mistic, while his great relative, the late 
Matthew Arnold appeared to array him- 
self on the side of the pessimists. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has been a hard 
worker in lines of journalism and litera- 
ture, for nearly over thirty years, and 
has won his high position by merit, not 
by accident. 


The qualities exhibited in his poetical 
analyses, of oriental religion and mor- 
ality, appeal to the best minds of the 
Western world. 

“The Light of Asia,” sets forth the 
tenets of the Buddhist faith; the best 
known of all his works is but one of 
his Oriental Triology, the others being 
the ‘Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanscrit, an idyl of the Hindoo theology, 
and ‘Pearls of the Faith, or Islam's 
Rosary,” after the spirit of Mohamme- 
dan belief. He has covered these relig- 
ions of the East with all the subtile 
imagery and mysticism that are common 
to them, and yet the subjects have been 
treated with much simplicity. 

His latest work entitled ‘‘ The Light of 
the World,” isastory of the life of Christ, 
which has also thetreatment that is in 
accord with the Oriental faiths. Sir 
Edwin Arnold understands the Eastern 
mode of thought,and renders it perfectly, 
but the Eastern religions do not accord 
with the spirit of Christianity, as they 
almost entirely appeal to the subtile 
sense of man, and lack the broadness 
and humanity of Christianity. 

About thirty years Sir Edwin Arnold 
has been an editorial leader writer on the 
London Daily Telegraph, and it is said 
that during that time he hae written 
about eight thousand columns of editorial 
opinions. At an early age he was 
elected to a scholarship at University 
College, Oxford. When the Earl of 
Derby was installed as Chancellor, in 
1853, Edwin Arnold, then only twenty- 
one, delivered the address, and a year 
later he graduated from the university. 
He was made principal of the Govern- 
ment Sanscrit School at Bombay, and a 
great deal of his early life was spent in 
India. He has received the Imperial 
Order of the Medjida from the Sultan, 
and when the Queen was proclaimed 
Empress of India, he was made a Com- 
panion of the Star of India. 
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IDEALITY AND IMITATION. 
HOW THEY WERE DETERMINED. 


DEALITY is situated nearly along 
the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone, directly above constructiveness. 
Dr. Gall called this the ‘‘organ of 
poetry,” from finding it uniformly large 
in the heads of poets. But Dr. Spurz- 
heim considered poetry to be the result 
of many faculties, and that this organ 
merely contributed a general sense and 
perception of the beautiful, hence he 
named it Ideality. 

Mr. Combe says: ‘‘This faculty pro- 
duces the desire for exquisiteness of per- 
fection, and is delighted with what the 
French call ‘ Le beau ideal.’ It gives 
inspiration to the poet. The knowing 
faculties perceive qualities as they exist 
in nature; but this faculty desires for 
its gratification something more ex- 
quisitely perfect than the scenes of real- 
ity. It designs to elevate and endow 
with a splendid excellence every object 
presented to the mind.” 

The organ of Imitation is located up- 
ward and a little forward from Ideality. 
It gives the aptitude to copy, mimic, to 
imitate anything seen or heard. A due 
endowment of this faculty is essential to 
the actor, the orator, the painter, the 
engraver and the sculptor. To the actor 
it gives the ability to represent the char- 
acter and manner of the individuals 
whom he personates; to the orator it 
gives the power of assuming these ges- 
tureswhich are expressive of the thoughts 
and feelings of the mind; and to the 
painter and sculptor it gives the ability 
to give acorrect representation of nature 
or the model from which they copy. 
This faculty is manifested by several of 
the lower animals. Of the mocking bird 
Dr. Good says: ‘‘Its own natural note 
is delightfully musical and solemn; but 
beyond this, it possesses an instinctive 
talent of imitating the note of every 
other kind of singing bird, and even 
the voice of every bird of prey, so ex- 
actly as to deceive the very kinds it at- 


tempts to mock. It is, moreover, playful 
enough to find amusement in the decep- 
tion, and takes a pleasure in decoying 
smaller birds near it by mimicing their 
notes, when it frightens them almcst to 
death, or drives them away with all 
speed, by pouring upon them thescreams 
of such other birds as they most dread.” 

Dr. Gall says, that the first poet whose 
head arrested his attention by its form 
was one of his friends, who frequently 
composed extempore verses, when least 
expected to do so, and who had acquired 
a reputation for this capacity, althoughin 
other respects a very ordinary person. 
He observed of this individual that his 
forehead rose perpendicularly from his 
nose, then retreated and was expanded 
laterally. He remembered having re- 
marked the same form in the bust of 
Ovid. In other poets, he did not observe 
the forehead first perpendicular, and 
then retreating, so that he regarded this 
shape as accidental, but in all of them 
he observed the lateral expansion above 
the temples. Hethen began to regard 
these prominences as connected with 
the talent for poetry, but hespoke with 
some degree of doubt upon the subject, 
and waited till he should have made a 
greater number of observations before 
giving a decided opinion. Shortly after 
this he got the head of the poet Alxinger, 
in which he observed that this part of 
the brain, as well as the organ of friend- ~ 
ship, was developed much in excess of 
the other portions. He found the same 
part of the head large in the poet Lungar, 
who died shortly after this. In the poet 
Blumauer, also, he found the same part 
still larger, as well as alarge organ of 
wit. Wilhelmine Maisch, about this 
time acquired a reputation for her poetry 
at Vienna, and in her head he found 
the same enlargement above the temples. 
In Berlin, he continued to speak of this 
organ with much reserve, when Mr. 
Nicolai invited him and Dr. Spurzheim 
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tosee acollection of about thirty busts of 
poets in his possession. In every one he 
found the part of the headin question 
projecting in a greater or Jess degree in 
proportion to the amount of poetical tal- 
ent which the individual manifested. 
From that time he was convinced that 
a talent for poetry is a primitive faculty, 
and that it is connected with this portion 
of the brain. Dr. Gall called it the or- 
gan of poetry; but we are indebted to 
Dr. Spurzheim for a more correct an- 
alysis of this faculty and the more ap- 
propriate name of ideality by which it is 
now designaied. 

A friend conversing with Dr. Gall in 
regard to the form of his head, observed 
that he had something peculiar about 
it, and directed his hand to the superior- 
anterior region of hisskull. The part 
presented the form of asegment of a 
sphere, and behind it there appeared a 
depression across his head. Dr. Gall had 
not previously observed such a confor- 
mation. His friend had a peculiar tal- 
Dr. Gall went im- 
mediately to the institution for the deaf 
and dumb that he might examine the 
head of a pupil received six months be- 
fore, and who from his entrance had at 
tracted ‘Attention for his 
ent for mimicry. On tce mardi-gras of 
the carnival, when a little play had been 
performed at the institution, he imitated 
so completely the gestures, gait and 
looks of the director, inspector, pliysi 
cian, and surgeon of the establishment 
that they wereclearly recognized. This 
performance was the more amusing as 
it was wholly unexpected, the boy’s edu- 
eation having been wholly neglected. 
Dr. Gall found as great a prominence 
in the head of this boy as he had in 
the head of the friend above men- 
tioned. 

The question occurred to him: Is the 
talent for mimicry founded on a particu- 
lar faculty and organ? He sought by 
every means to multiply observations, 
visited families, schools, and public 
places, wherever he heard of individuals 


ent for imitation. 


wonderful tal- 


possessed of a remarkable talent for mim- 
icry. M. Marx, secretary to the minis- 


ter of war, had acquired quite a reputa- 
tion by playing several clhuraciers in a 
private theatre, and Dr. Gall found in 
his head a prominence corresponding 


with those in the heads of the individuals 
just mentioned. In al/the others whom 
he examined he found the head more or 
less developed in this part in proportion 
to the degree in which the faculty was 
manifested 

“It is told of Garrick,” says Gall, 
**that he possessed such an extraordin- 
ary talent for mimicry, that at the court 
of Louis XV. having seen for a moment 
the King, the Duke D’'Aumont, the Duke 
D’Orleaus, Messrs. D’Aumont, 
and Richelieu, Prince Soubise, &ce., he 
carried off the manner of each of them 
in his recollection. He invited to sup- 
per some friends who had accompanied 
him to court and said: ‘I have seen tlie 
court only for an instant, but I shall 
show you the correctness of my powers 
of observation and the extent of my 
memory.’ Placing his friends in twe 
files, heretired from the rcom, and om 
his immediately returning his friends 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, here is Louis XV. to 
the life.” He imitated in succession a!) 
the other personages of the court, who 
were easily recognized. He imitated not 
only their walk, gait and figure, but alse 
the expression of their countenances.”’ 
Dr. Gall then easily understood how 
greatly the faculty of imitation would as- 
sist in the formation of a talent for act- 
ing, and he examined the heads of aH 
the best actors at that time on the stage 
in Vienna. He found the organ large 
in allofthem. Heand Dr. Spurzhein 
saw a thief in the house of correction at 
Norwich who had this organ large. Dr. 
Gall said hemust beanactor. The thief 
was surprised at the observation, and 
acknowledged that he had for some 
time belonged to a strolling company of 
players. From his many observations, 
Dr. Gall believed himself warranted in 
asserting that a talent for imitation is 
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innate, and that it isconnected with a 
particular cerebral organ, 

I have given this rather full descrip- 
tion of the discovery of these mental or- 
gans that the reader fresh to the subject 
may have a clear and correct idea of the 
method pursued in the founding of this 
system of mutual philosophy. There is 
nothing init of the nature of an hypo- 
thesis. It is like astronomy, chemistry, 
or any of the natural sciences, simply 
the result of thediscovery and the form- 
ing into a system, of facts and laws 
which have been inscribed in nature by 
the hand of the Omnipotent. Simplic- 
ity and candor appear in every step of 
its founder’s progress. He did not con- 
struct a system, and then go hunting 
through nature to find facts to support 
his theories, but the genius which he 
possessed for observing human nature 
might be said to have caused the phen- 
omena which he observed to obtrude 
themselves upon his notice. 

In the early stages of Dr. Gall’s inves- 
tigations there appeared to be little order 
or connection in the phenomena which 
he observed. He announced every dis- 
covery which he made just as it ap 
peared to him as an isolated fact, and 
it was only after many of these discov- 
eries had been made that the beautiful 
harmony and consistency whick is the 
characteristic of nature everywhere 
began to appear, and that these isolated 
facts were preceived each to have its ap- 
propriate place in an orderly system. 
All the mental organs possessing a simi- 
larity of function were found to be 
grouped together in a particular part of 
the brain. Thus the organs of the social 
feelings, those which connect us with 
home, country, friends, family, and 
conjugal partners, occupy the back of 
the head. The selfish group comprising 
those organs which lead us to make 
proper provision for the animal wants, 
which give energy executive ability, the 
desire for property and the inclination 
to fight for, and defend our individual 
rights, are located above and about the 
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ears. Theintellestual organs are group” 
ed together in the forehead; the percep- 
tives or those organs which take cogni- 
zance of individual objects and their 
properties of form, size, weight, color, 
order, number and locality, being very 
appropriately located immediately about 
the eye, the organ through which these 
qualities are brought to the mind, and 
the reflective organs, whose function is 
to reason and philosopbize, and to ana- 
lize and classify the facts collected by 
the perceptives, are located in the upper 
part of the forehead, immediately above 
the perceptives. The moral organs as 
their function is the most exalted, are 
very appropriately grouped together in 
the crown of the head, whence, as it 
were, they may exercise a supervising 
influence over the lower feelings, pre- 
serving them within the bounds of what 
is kind and just in our intercourse with 
our fellow men, giving us aspirations 
after a purer and better life, and lifting 
our thoughts heavenward in homage to 
our maker. 
JAMES MCNEILL, 
— we 
“ WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.” 


‘* When my ship comes in,” runs the young 
man’s song, 
‘* What brave things shall I do 
With the strength of my wealth and the joy- 
ous throng 
Of friends stout-hearted and true !” 


He watches and waits ’neath storm and sun 
By the shore of his lite’s broad sea, 

And the days of his youth are quickly run, 
Yet never a sail spies he. 


“« My ship has gone down ””’ in soberer strain 
Sings the man, and to duty turns; 

He forgets the ship in his toil and pain, 
And no longer his young hope burns. 


Yet again by the shore he stands grown old 
With the course of his years well spent, 
And gazing out on the deep—behold, 
A dim ship landward bent?! 


No banner she flies, no songs are borne 
From her decks as she nears the land; 
Silent with sail all sombre and torn 
She is safe at last by the straud. 


And lo ! To the man’s old age she has brought 
Not the treasures he thought to win, 

But honor, content and love—life-wrought, 
And he cries, ‘* Has my ship come in !” 


—M. A. DE W. HOwE, Harper's Weekly. 
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ANCIENT SYRIAN BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


HE nations of remote antiquity 
gave, as a rule, more attention 

to the burial of their dead than those of 
modern civilization. Their belief in a 





Fic. 1, CHALDEAN BRICK VAULT. 


future state appears to have had so firm 
ho'd upon them as to exhibit itself in 
most of their social and religious cus- 


tons as the chief element. Were it not 
for this fact there would not 
have been left but few of those 
evidences which are so valuable 
to archeologist and historian, 
as data from which the habits 
customs, government and lit- 
erature of Egyptian, Syrian and 
Hellenic peoples have been lib- 
erally interpreted. From their 
tombs the dead of the great past 
speak to us in marvelous terms, 
and from year to year fresh read- 
ings of sarcophagus, cylinder 
and clay tablet add to our stock 
of ancient knowledge. 

The remains of Egyptian and 
Assyrian mausolea are among the most 
interesting to archzological research 
because of their relation to what we 
have of early written history—viz., 
the records of Manetho, Herodotus 
and of the Hebrew writers. The re- 


ligious world especially watches the 
revelations of the pick and spade, 
since it would seem that the buried 
cities of Babylonia frequently furnish 
confirmations strong of old Jewish 
history. 

The works of Layard, Smith, Lenor- 
mant, Chevallier and others may be re- 
ferred to in this connection. 

A writer in World’s Progress illus- 
trates the manner of Chaldean burial to 
show how the resting place of the dead, 
as provided by common custom, became 
the depository of relics so important to 
modern science. 

The tombs of the Chaldeans may be 
divided into three classes—(1) brick 
vaults, (2) dish-cover-shaped clay coffins, 
and (3) clay coffins formed of two large 
jars placed mouth to mouth and ce- 
mented together with bitumen. (1) The 
brick vaults (Fig. 1) are usually seven 
feet long, about 3$ feet broad, and five 
feet high ; they are composed of sun- 
dried bricks imbedded in mud, and it 
will be observed that there is incor- 
porated in the construction a form of 
the arch which was used in Egyptian 


Fig. 2. 


buildings and Scythian tcmbs. Sun- 
dried bricks always formed the floor, 
upon which was spread a matting of 
reeds, and upon this the body was laid, 
a brick serving as a pillow for the head. 
It was the custom to inter with each 


A METHOD OF COVERING TOMBS. 
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body various articles of ornament and 
use; and it seems that food was some- 
times placed in the tombs, and jars and 
other drinking vesse!s are common. A 
distinct peculiarity of this class of 
vaults is that they appear to have filled 
the office of family sepulchres, for they 
have often been found to contain three 
or four bodies, and in one instance there 
were eleven. 

(2) The clay coffins are considered the 
most curious of sepulchral remains. 
The dish-cover-shaped style is shown by 
Figs. 2 and 3, the former being an ex- 
ternal view of the cover. The interior 
is very plain. On a sun-dried brick 
platform is laid a mat, upon which 
the skeleton reposes. The hugeness 
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large jars, each averaging from two 





Fig. 4. DRAINAGE OF TOMBS. 

readily admitting a full-sized corpse 

slightly bent at the knees. While some- 
times the two jars are of equal 
size and simply united at their 
mouths by a layer of bitu- 
men, more commonly the 
mouth of one is telescoped in 
that of the other about three 
or four inches, and then sup- 
plied with a coat of bitumen 
externally at the juncture. 
At one end of each coffin an 
air-hole is provided to permit 
the escape of the gases gene- 
rated during decomposition. 





Fig. 3. ViEW OF TOMB, INTERIOR. 


of the covers is a most notable 
feature of these vaults, being formed 
of burnt clay in a single piece, gen- 
erally seven feet long, two or three 
feet high, and two and one- 
half feet broad at the bottom. 
No more than two skeletons 
have ever been found in a 
single vault in which cases 
they were male and female. 
Children were buried separ- 
ately and in tombs about 
half the size of those for 
adults. This class of tombs 
is usually found at a con- 


In nearly all cases there are 
deposited with the bodies 
various useful and ornamental articles. 
In Fig. 3, as an illustration, b shows a 
copper bowl; c, a small cylinder of 
meteoric stone ; d, pieces of cylindrical 


Fie, 6. OLD CHALDEAN POTTERY. 


siderable depth, none being nearer the 
surface than seven or eight feet. 
The third kind of tomb comprises two 


meteoric stone ; e, pieces of bamboo; f, 
jars and utensils for food and water, 
made of baked clay. 
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Some other features in connection 
with these ancient burial places should 
not be overlooked, because of their 
analogy to practices among certain of 
the ancient peoples of America. The 
tombs were not placed under the sur- 
face of the ground, but in extensive 
mounds, each containing a large num- 
ber of coffins, The coffins are arranged 





Fis. 6. VESSELS FOR DRINKING. 


side by side, often in several layers ; and 
occasional strips of masonry, crossing 
each other at right angles, separate the 
sets of coffins from their neighbors. 
The surface of the mounds is sometimes 
paved with brick, and a similar pave- 
ment often separates the layers of 
coffins one from another. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the mounds 
is their perfect system of 
drainage, a specimen of which 
is shown by the sectional view 
(Fig. 4). This system, while 
extremely complicated in con- 
struction, is so admirably 
adapted for the purpose in- 
tended as to have actually 
served to preserve to the pres- 
ent day not only the utensils 
and ornaments placed in the 
tombs, but the skeletons them- 
selves, which on opening a tomb are 
found perfect, but generally crumble 
to dust when touched. However, if 
these are exposed to the air for a few 
days before attempt at removal they be- 
come very hard, when they may be 
handled with impunity. 

The skill of the Chaldeans as potters 

eserves no little attention. The pro- 


ductions are very interesting because of 
the early period of plastic ait that they 
illustrate. It required no little ingenuity 
to model and bake the larger vases. The 
covers used on their tombs are remark- 
able for their immense size; and the 
skill of the potter is plainly exhibited in 
them as well as in some other parts com- 
posing the tombs. While most of the 
specimens of Chaldean art lack 
elegance of form or beauty, as 
distinguished from utility, there 
are some occasionally of a 
higher character. The vases 
shown in the first group (fig. 
5) are roughly molded by the 
hand, made of a coarse clay, 
mixed with chopped straw (which 
sometimes appears on the sur- 
face), and are generally char 
acterized by their rudeness of 
shape. The vases, drinking vessels 
and amphora in the next group (fig. 
6), and the lamps in the last group 
(Fig. 7) evidently belong to a later 
period, for they were carefully shaped 
by the aid of a wheel. They are also 
made of a much finer quality of clay, 
and there is sometimes a slight glaze 
upon the surface that adds much totheir 





Fie. 7. CHALDEAN CLAY LAMPS 


beauty. In the next, or an early num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGIOAL, an article 
will be published, in which the early 
Chaldean arts and industries will re- 
ceive attention, with illustrations from 
authentic sources. 

In the most ancient we find ever 
the primary forms of the most mod- 
ern. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 438. 
BARON HIRSCH. 


HE worthy Hebrew centenarian, 

Sir Moses Montefiore, who died 

in England not long since, has found a 
worthy successor in this gentleman, so 
far as an earnest, libera] philanthropy is 
concerned. Baron Hirsch’s name is 
frequently seen in the newspapers now- 
adays because of his efforts toameliorate 
the condition of the Jews in the East, 
especially those’ who are suffering from 
the severe exactions of recent imperial 


very favorable combinations. His por- 
trait shows an excellent physical ¢on- 
stitution, endurance, elasticity, activity 
and freshness. He would be called in 
American circles wideawake and 
‘*nervy.” The base of the brain is wide, 
and contributes to his organic power— 
rendering him industrious in spirit, and 
averse to tedious and monotonous pro- 
cedures. He is not timid or hesitating, 
but prompt to act. Aclear impression, 





BARON HIRSCH. 


orders in Russia. A very successful 
business operator, he has shown that his 
acquisitive motives were not of a per- 
sonally selfish character, since he has 
been eager to employ his wealth for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
unfortunates, and the towns of the 
thousands of his race in Turkey and 
Russia have afforded a ready and ab- 
sorbing field. 

The Baron possesses a temperament of 


a sound or reasonable inference is 
enough for him. He has that kind of 
perceptive capacity that looks keenly 
at the subject in hand, scrutinizing’ it 
thoroughly, and, for the time being, ig- 
noring allelse. His tone of thought is 
specific rather than general, and he pre- 
fers to deal with one thing at atime and 
so get all he can out of it. The head is 
high in the crown and well developed, 
evidently also in the central supericr 
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region, so that he is a man at once very 
resolute in opinion and purpose, and at 
the same time sympathetical and gen- 
erous. The temples are not remarkable 
for fulness, on the contrary the acquisi- 
tive sense does not appear to approach 
the type of development common to the 
Hebrew brain. Hence it is easily in- 
ferred that his ambition, as a financial 
operator, is largely tinctured with pur- 
poses for the application of his gains in 
lines impersonal. He no doubt enjoys 
achievement greatly as a successful re- 
sult of effort put forth, the mere success 
being the principal feature of his regard, 
not the money value of it. It is by no 
means certain if the Baron had entered 
upon his career as a negotiator in the pro- 
jection and development of those Turk- 
ish and Transylvanian railroads with the 
view solely to make a large profit for 
himself and become a millionaire a la 
Rothschilds, that he would have ac- 
complished so much financially. He 
saw the need of such means of travel 
and communication that the railroads 
would afford in the region where they 
were projected, and he was satisfied that 
their usefulness would be demonstrated 
in ashort time. His foresight was prob- 
ably more a matter of intuition than of 
deliberate and circumspect reflection. 
In the beginning of the railway pro- 
ject, Baron Hirsch had obtained the 
financial co-operation of the Roths- 
childs, but later these money craps be- 
came mistrustful of the outcome and 
withdrew their support. Some say that 
it was lack of confidence in the Baron 
that led to this action. However, the 
undaunted man went to work and soon 
secured the aid of his compatriots at 
Frankfort, where he had influence, 
through his marriage, with the great 
banking firms, and obtained sufficient 
funds to carry on the undertaking alone. 
It proved an extraordinary success. The 
railways paid from the beginning, and 
realized one of the greatest fortunes in 
Europe for the venturous contractor. 
Since then whatever Baron Hirsch has 





touched has turned togold. Heisascom- 
pared with other money kings an ex- 
tremely generous man ; and his yearly 
benefactions in Paris, where his head- 
quarters are fixed, amount to about a 
million dollars. He has indeed an army 
of almoners, and no tale of distress 
reaches his ears in vain. § 

*§Baron Hirsch was greatly affected by 
the death of a son, which occurred some 
months ago ; and it is said that his re- 
solve to succor his, fellow-countrymen 
in Russia grew partly out of this event 
and partly out of early personal experi- 
ences of the brutalities infficted on Rus- 
ian Jews. 

One of the most important movements 
among the Hebrews is that which has 
for its final object the restoring of Pal- 
estine and the consequent reoccupation 
of Jerusalem by the Hebrew race. 
Baron Hirsch is of course interested in 
this, but he has shown a special interest 
in a scheme for establishing a centre for 
the Jews in South America, a desirable 
region in the Argentine Republic hav- 
ing been selected for the purpose. But 
the inhabitants of that country have 
raised a clamor against such a settle- 
ment among them, and it seems as if 
the attempt to carry it into effect would 
be met with forcible opposition. 

2It is said that the physical and civil 
conditions of Palestine are improving. 
Certainly with a prospect of enlarged 
commercial relations, consequent upon 
the introdustion of railways and other 
modern facilities, that land needs only 
a new government to make it desirable 
to the Israelite who wishes to have his 
own land and nationil autonomy again. 
EDITOR. 
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MINISTRATION. 


WE cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Or check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour. 
But the morning dews must fall 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGY DID FOR 
MARGARET RAYMOND. 


BY MRS. MARION EDMONDS ROE. 


HAT todo? That was the question 
W which was troubling Margaret 
Raymond as she scanned the advertisements 
in the Morning News. A moment later she 
threw down the paper and groaned aloud, 
‘*T have tried everything I can think of, 
and everything I have tried has been a 
failure.” 

At the age of eighteen, Margaret had 
been left alone in the world. She had 
$1,000, but was unable to do anything suffi- 
ciently well to earnaliving. At the end 
of tive years we find her in a second-rate 
boarding-house with only afew dollars be- 
tween herself and destitution. In this des- 
perate situation she sought an old friend of 
her father's for advice. 

To the Rev. Dr. Godwin’s inquiry, 
‘* What have you tried to do?” Margaret 
replied, ‘‘ tried telegraphy, type-setting and 


stenography in turn, I then gota situation 
to teach a country school, but the trustees 
did not seem to want anything taught but 
‘ figgers,’ and as.I am sadly deficient in 
mathematics, my first term was my last. I 
have tried ever so many other things, but 
have not found any trade or profession to 
which I am adapted.” 

‘*T would advise you to consult a phre- 
nologist,” said the minister, ‘‘he can help 
you to find your proper sphere better than 
anyone else. My parents determined that 
I should be a physician and surgeon, but I 
shrank from the sight of suffering. I went 
to see a phrenologist, and told him the pro- 
fession for which I was destined. ‘ Young 
man,’ said he ‘as a surgeon you would be 
a miserable failure, as a clergyman you 
would make a splendid success.’ ” 

‘‘He was a true prophet!’ exclaimed 
Margaret enthusiastically, ‘‘I will adopt 
your advice.” 

Half an hour later she entered Dr. Wise- 
man’s office. In reply to her first question, 
‘“ What can I do best?” he made answer, 
“Teaching is the profession for which you 
were born.” 

‘‘T have tried that and failed,” was the 
impatient rejoinder. 

‘* Tt would not do for you to try to teach 
mathematics, but as a teacher of history or 
literature you would be sure to succeed.” 

The young woman’s face kindled, *‘ I 
could teach those studies for my whole life 
has been given to books. I can narrate the 
history of America orEngland as a mother 
would relate a tale to her child, and the 
standard writings of the world’s best 
authors are as familiar to me as the events 
of my own life ; but are teachers employed 
to give instruction in just those two 
branches ?” 

‘* Yes! every college has a teacher of his- 
tory and literature.’ Dr. Wiseman now 
proceeded to complete a delineation of her 
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character, in the course of which he gave 
her much excellent advice in regard to the 
cultivation of certain faculties and the 
repression of others. 

Miss Raymond was well pleased and 
emptied her purse into his hand saying, 
** Tf that is not enough I will pay you the 
balance when I come into my kingdom.” 

She returned to Dr. Godwin’s, and it 
was arranged that she should make her 
home there vntil a position could be 
secured. sSbe said to him, ‘‘ What misery I 
might have avoided by consulting a Phre- 
nologist years ago! I would rather father 
had given me the benefit of a Phrenologica} 
chart than the thousand dollars in gold. I 
have lost much valuable time in going up 
by ways and down again, while with a 
guide like this I could have takena straight 
road to success.” 

Dr. Godwin's influence soon secured a 
place for his protege where her extraordi- 
nary ability was soon recognized; the 
pupils declared they had never had such an 
interesting teacher, and the principal was so 
captivated that at the end of a year he 
offered his heart and fortune for her accept- 
ance. 

Miss Raymond was flattered by the pro- 
posal, but she had been reading works on 
Phrenology, and they gave her no encour- 
agement to mate with one of an extreme 
mental temperament like herself. 

In her perplexity she went to Dr. Wise- 
man, and laying a photograph before him, 
asked, ‘‘ What would be the result of my 
union with that gentleman?” 

** Domestic discord, precocious, but sickly 
children.” 

Without waiting to hear more, Margaret 
abruptly left the office and went to Dr. 
Godwin’s. ‘‘ I would rather not remain at 
the seminary; can you get me another 
position ?” 

**Yes! Ihave a letter from the principal 
of Rothmere College,” he says, ‘‘ If the lady 
of whom you wrote will come, I shall be 
pleased to employ her.” 

A letter of introduction from the minister 
secured Miss Raymond a favorable recep- 
tion, very comfortable apartments were 
assigned to her, and in addition to teaching 
she was honored by a request to give lec- 
tures on literature in the college chapel. 


The public was invited, and as her fame 
spread abroad many came to hear her. She 
arose to the occasion; what would have been 
a quiet talk to fifty students became a 
splendid oration to five hundred people. 

One afternoon a crowd pressed about the 
rostrum, seeking an introduction to the 
brilliant lecturer. Among others was a 
broad shouldered, handsome Scotchman, 
and a distinguished looking elderly man. A 
lady teacher whispered aside to Margaret, 
‘* The gentlemen to whom you were just 
introduced are a wealthy manufacturer and 
his master mechanic.” ‘ 

Margaret cast down her eyes and medi 
tated for a moment, then turned and ad- 
dressed the younger, who was named Mac- 
donald. 

** Do yon reside in this city?” 

“Yes!” and I wish to ask if you take 
private pupils? I would like some instruc- 
tion in literature if I need not enter a class.” 

‘* | think the matter can be arranged.” 

‘* Thank you; can I come to-morrow at 
four.”’ 

** Tf you choose.” 

Margaret went to her room where she 
sank into a chair and covered her face with 
her hands. ‘“* My king! My king!” she 
murmured. ‘* A mechanic!” sneered her 
pride. ‘‘ I care not, he is,to me, the one 
man in all the world.” r 

On his way home Robert Macdonald 
called himself ‘‘ fool,” over and over again, 
but he kept his appointment, notwithstand- 
ing. 

After he has been taking lessons a month 
you may see him sitting at his teacber’s 
side in the library. The time is twilight, 
Margaret has been reading, but she knows 
that her companion has not been listening, 
but only looking into her face. 

‘* E fear that you do not love literature,” 
she said, glancing up with a smile. 

‘“‘Tam not certain that I do,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ but lam sure thatI love you. I 
want you for my wife. Can you give me 
any hope, Miss Raymond ?” 

** Tlove you !” was the frank reply, ‘* but 
Ican not say whether I will marry you. 
To-morrow you shall have my answer.” 

By the fast express she flew to Dr. Wise- 
man. I have received a proposal of mar- 
riage and I want your advice.” 
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** Who is the gentleman ?” 

His name is Macdonald; he is only a 
mechanic. but a splendid man for all that. 
I confess that I fell in love with him at first 
sight. He is broad and blonde, as hand- 
some as a Greek god.” 

“T am acquainted 
donald.” 

At that moment Robert entered. He 
stepped to Margaret's side and taking her 
hand, said, ‘‘ Dr. I love this 
woman better than life, I have 
asked her tomarry me and I hope you will 
not forbid the bans.” 

They were a complete counterpart each 
other, Margaret supplying what 
Robert lacked, while with her slender form 
and dark magnetic face. 
fair, divided 


with a Mr. Mac- 


Wiseman, 
my own 


of the 


“She seemed a 
of 


excellence, whose fulness 
perfection lay in him.” 

The Phrenologist replied with profound 
‘* What God 
together man can not put asunder. You are 
well adapted to 
happy.” 

On the way out, the lover questioned: 


eurnestness. hath joined 


each other and will be 


‘ You are minc, are you not darling?” 

‘* T have not belonged to myself since our 
first meeting,” was the quiet answer. 

‘ For my part,” said Robert, “1 strug- 
gled against loving you at first, but it was of 
the 


no use; even accidental touch of your 


hand was something to be longed for. I 
called a I!) tell 
When I married a 


frivolous gir! who cared only for my money; 


have been woman-hater. 


you why very young 
she spent itand died, leaving me a sickly 
child that lived only six months. I often 
think how different my life would have 
been if I had consulted a Phrenologist before 
that marriage, but I did not go to one until 
I was financially ruined. I had no ambi- 
tion to try to do anything until Dr. Wise- 
man jin his earnest, convincing way said, 
‘‘You have ability to succeed,” and showed 
me in what direction. 

‘* Mr. Macdonald, you have talked to me 
frankly of your past, now I have a confes- 
sion to make : all my life I have longed for 
luxury, and when I saw before me a manu- 
facturer and a mechanic, I was tempted to 
favor the richer man. It crossed my fancy 
how delightful to have all the beautiful 
things that money can buy, but love was 


OF HEALTH. 


stronger than pride, and so I choose the 
mechanic, for I would rather have you with 
comparative poverty than Van Rennssaler 
with all his wealth.” 

A smile of intinite tenderness _ flitted 
across Macdonald’s face, as he said, ‘‘I 
hope,my darling, you will never regret your 
choice.” 

At the end of the college year Dr. Mark 
Godwin performed the ceremony which 
united the destinies of these two. 

All the way to the city Margaret was try- 
ing to picture the home to which they were 
hastening. *‘ Is it a cottage or a flat ?” she 
asked. 

“Time will tell!” was the non-committal 
answer. 

Ona leaving the cars they entered a car- 
riage and were driven to the most aristo- 
cratic portion of the city. 

‘‘ Whither are we going ?” inquired the 
bride. 

‘* To the home of the wealthy manufac- 
turer.” 

*‘ Why do we go there ?” 
le is my friend.” 

A servant admitted them to an elegant 
brown stone residence, and they were 
ushered into a drawing room. 
his wife’s 
So you are sure that you 
better than the 


luxurious 
Macdonald 


land said, ** 


WI alone took 
han 
love 


the humble mechanic 


wealthy manufacturer ?” 
‘ Indeed I do.” 

[um sorry for that for I bappen to be 
the owner of the mills.” 

O Robert, is this home our very own?” 

‘ Our very own, my darling.” 

Notlong after Margaret’s marriage she 
Dr. and 
said, ‘‘ | wish to pay the balance of my fee, 
and I also that I have had 
more happiness since you gave me tbat 
chart, in the of life 


entered Wiseman's office again, 


want to say 


than all years my 
before.” 

While speaking she counted out one gold 
piece after another until $500 lay in a shin- 
ping heap upon the table. ‘‘ It is yours,” 
she said, ‘and itis only a trifling amount 
compared with the benefits which I have 
received from Phrenology.” 

‘“My dear, Mrs. Macdonald, I can not 
accept such asum. It is sufficient reward 
for me to have been instrumental in bring- 
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ing about your happiness, and to witness 
your enthusiastic appreciation of our noble 
ecen 

‘‘ Surely I have cause to be enthusiastic,” 
replied his visitor. ‘‘ The chart which you 
gave me, lifted re out of the depths of 
despair; it showed me what profession to 
follow, and in place of a life of alternate 
idleness and drudgery gave mea position of 
profitand honor. Your advice saved me 
from an unhappy marriage, and secured for 
me a husband so harmoniousthat home is 
heaven, and from my study of Phrenology 
I know that perfect adaptation will insure 
perfect offspring.’’ In her frank, impulsive 
way she wenton. ‘If I am blessed with 
a dozen children, they shall every one have 
the benefit of a Phrenological examination, 
for I am convinced that it would be to them 
the richest legacy which I could bestow.” 

‘** LEIGH.” 
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HITS AND PREMIUMS. 


This month (December) closes the 
contest for the best ‘‘ Hit.” Subscribers 


will, therefore, please read them over 
with care and write us which one of the 


hits, in their opinion, is the best. The 
vote of preference should be indicated 
by the number attached to the Hit and 
be sent so as to reach us during the pres 
ent year, in order that the decision can 
be announced in an early number of the 
JOURNAL, and the premium awarded. 

For terms and conditions of premiums 
please refer to previous numbers of the 
JOURNAL, 


HIT NO. 58.—I have not yet undertaken 
Phrenological pursuits as a profession, but 
through business I meet many whom I in- 
vite to uncover their craniums in order to 
keep my manipulators nimble. Shortly 
after I graduated at the Phrenological In- 
stitute I was introduced to a perfect 
stranger. My friend informed him thatI 
was a Phrenologist and advised him to have 
his head examined. He immediately re- 
moved his hat, and I proceeded with tape- 
measure and calipers to investigate his de- 
velopments, assuring him that the opera 
tion would be quite safe for him. He was 
of the motive-mental type, with a good 
quality of organization and a fair degree of 
vitality. His brain was large in circumfer- 


ence, but lacked decidedly in length of fibre 
upward from the plane of the meatus audi- 
torius externus. In the course of * ob- 
servations I remarked: This man is long- 
limbed, fleet-footed and quick-witted. 
When he works, he works hard, and if the 
job was not finished Saturday night he 
would not hesitate to work next day. In 
fact he is prone to forget that the Sabbath 
was ordained as a day of rest and devotion, 
and to assign seven days a week instead of 
six to his terrestrial triumphs and tribula- 
tions. At this juncture he expressed as- 
tonishment and offered me a cigar (which, 
of course, I respectfully declined). Said 
he, young man, ‘‘I am ze proprietah of ze 
shteam carrouselle und ze valtz hall at ze 
resort und I makes dhree kawatahs of mine 
moneys by Sundays. Sundays is mine very 
much busy day. Now how you could told 
dot on mine head ?” 
GILES ©. GASS, 

West New Brighton, N. Y., Class of ‘90. 


HIT NO. 59—THEY DISAGREED.— 
One evening after a lecture on courtship 
and marriage, I requested a number of 
single ladies and gentlemen to come to the 
front. IL indicated how a few couples could 
be mated, and placed also two others side 
by side, and said, ‘‘ Now let us see whether 
these two are suited.” I mentioned a few 
points, and remarked. ‘‘ Those two would 
not be we!l adapted, they would not agree.” 
At this the audience cheered. 

The next day one of the ‘ adapted” 
young men said to me, “ The reason why 
they Jaughed so last night when you said, 
‘* Those two would not agree,” was that the 
young man went with that lady quite a 
while, then they had a quarrel and sepa- 
rated, but now they are going together 
again. ” 

DANIEL D. sTRouP, Class of *88. 


HIT NO. 60.—I was one of a large family, 
having three sisters older and four brothers 
younger than myself. Was always ex- 
tremely boyish in disposition. Once in the 
old-fashioned practice of ‘‘ Sweeping the 
Old Year out,” as observed: in England, 
when on the last day of the old year the 
young folks dressed ina fantastic costume 
or in each other’s clothes, and went into the 
neighbor's house with a brush and repeat- 
ing a simple rhyme. I,a child of seven 
years, dressed in my brother’s clothes, and 
while crossing the street a playmate said, 
“* That fellow is not dressed up at all,” as 
she pointed tome. Was always wishing to 
be a boy, calling myself ‘‘ William” and 
playing with my brothers and cousin Jobn 
as a boy with them. 

Some years later after coming to this 
country, I became interested in Phrenology 
and, in company with my sister, went to 
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Professor Grady for examination. After 
looking at me a moment, he said, ‘‘ You 
ought to have been a boy.” My sister said, 
“She always wanted to be.” 1 was at first 
skeptical, but that first sentence won my 
confidence. F. BUTTERFIELD. 


HIT NO. 61—TWIN SISTERS.—At my 
office, some months ago, it was my privi- 
lege to delineate the character of twin sis- 
ters about twenty years of age. They were 
dressed alike and of nearly the same size 
and form. 

(t was said that they were often mistaken 
the one for the other by old acquaintances 
because of their close resemblance. I had 
only seen one of them before this occasion. 

It will be fair to mention that I felt my 
skill as # phrenologist was being put to a 
rigid test. Their heads were measured, and 
I found that one was a little larger in cir- 
cumference, while the other was larger 
from the opening of the ears, over Firm- 
ness. 

[ pointed out the slight difference in tem- 
perament, and said that the one with the 
larger Self-esteem and Firmness was more 
active and resolute ; that she would natur- 
ally act as leader over her sister. She 
quickly responded by saying that she always 
had to ring the door-bell when calling at a 
neighbor’s house with her sister. The other 
had larger Caution and Secretiveness, and 
therefore more reserved and careful in man- 
ner. 

I showed how that one was more like the 
mother and the other more like the father. 

There were ti-ee other ladies present, and 
they all expressed surprise at the correct 
hits I had made, and were very anxious to 
learn how I could tel] which parent each 
resembled, when it was known that I had 
not seen either of thein. This, I said, was 
‘one of the many good things learned of 
Prof. Sizer while I attended the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 

JOHN 0. BATESON, M. D., Class of ’90. 


HIT NO. 62.—At the Court-house in Mon- 
ticello, Indiana, I selected from the audi- 
ence several young ladies and gentlemen 
and pointed out those best adapted to each 
other, physicaliy and mentally considered. 
I led forward one couple as best adapted to 
be husband and wife, phrenologically and 
physcologically, when Rev. Mr. Seabold, of 
the Presbyterian Church, arose to tell me 
that they were a bride and groom, and that 
he had that very afternoon performed for 
them the marriage ceremony. 

DR. F. 0. SEMEBLOTH. 

HIT NO. 63.—In the fall of 1865 Prof. O. 
8. Fowler gave a course of lectures on 
Phrenology in Fond du Lac, Wis. To prove 
the science, he gave public examinations at 


the close of each lecture of persons nomi- 
nated by the audience. 

A gentleman well known to the public 
was selected one evening. and the profes- 
sor’s first remark was: “ This gentleman 
has a mind of his own on al) subjects of 
general interest, and, like Elihu of old, is 
inclined to‘ also give his opinion,’ without 
‘respect to persons,’ and is so fearless and 
outspoken that he is likely to make enemies 
in the ranks of the opposition. His disposi- 
tion is to lead rather than follow. 

‘If he is a church member, he is a Meth- 
odist. Is he a church member ?’’ asked the 
professor. But the nominating committee 
declined to answer any questions. The 
professor insisted there could be no objec- 
tion to that question; but the committee 
were obstinate, and he proceeded: “If he 
is a member of the M. E. Church, he is a 
class leader.’’ And soon after he said: ‘If 
you are not a preacher, you ought to be; 
and if you are a married man, your wife is 
a nice, quiet little woman, one of your own 
selection, as you did not wait for her to do 
the courting.”’ His hit in regard to this and 
all the other points was so complete tbat 
many who had paid little attention to 
Phrenology thought he must have been 
posted in regard to him, but, from my 
knowledge of the committee, I think he 
could not have been. 

The facts are, the nominee for examina- 
tion was the Rev. Mr. -Woodhead, pastor of 


the leading M. E. church in the city of Fond 
du Lac, and who, in a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon soon after the emancipation proclama- 
tion, presented it in such a g’owing light as 
an eminent occasion for national gratitude 
that an anti-Union editor in that city carica- 
tured him in his journal as a colored 


preacher. If I am rightly informed, Rev. 
Mr. Woodhead is the man who fell a victim 
to theire of the saloon men at Sioux City, 
Iowa, foran attempt to enfore the prohibi- 
tion act a few years since. 

H. 8., Plainfield, Wis. 


HIT NO. 64.—In 1881 I was lecturing on 
Phrenology in Trenton, N. J. A woman 
sent for me to visit her house to make an 
examination of her boy, of whom [I said: 
‘This boy has very large Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and though he had a 
fine intellect, he would, if angry, throw a 
stone even at his mother’s head.” At this 
the mother jumped from her seat and said: 
‘* Did I ever hear the like! Would you be- 
lieve it, when I went out in the street to get 
him just now, he refused to come in, and 
threw a stone at my head.” 

WM SCARLETT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIT NO. 65.—I once took a friend of mine 
into the office of Fowler & Wells for an ex- 
amination by Mr. Sizer. The man was. 
stranger in the country, and could not bav 
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been known to the examiner. In studying 
the temperament and constitution, he took 
ho.d vf the right arm, and asked, ‘‘ What 
do you do to bring out such a peculiar de- 
velopment of muscle ?” 

The man replied, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

** If [ were blindfolded,” said the exam- 
iner, *‘ | should suppose I had under my 
hands Ole Bull, the great violinist, for it 
seems to me that no man but such as he 
could have such a masterly development of 
fine, wiry muscle, caused by the careful, in- 
tense and vigorous use of the bow; besides, 
you also have strong musical talent.” When 
the examination was completed I introduced 
the stranger to the examiner as Ole Buil's 
son, who was also a great violinist, but 
whose, face, as a young man, would not re- 
mind one of the aged and eminent artist. 

W. JAY. 

HIT NO. 66.—I was requested to exam- 
ine the head of aman in Ohio, 1850, who 
was brawny, stalwart, broad-shouldered, 
who had just come in from hunting, with 
jack boots, and who was tanned as brown 
asa berry. IL made the remark for the first 
time in my life, ‘‘ if you were a tailor (and 
of course you are not), your facultics of 
Form, Size and Constructiveness are so 
large that you could cut a coat and make a 
lit without measuring the man. You would 
know the form and size so well that you 
could plan the coat that would fit." Every 
one looked astonished. Finally the brawny 
uuunter turned to one of his friends and said: 

‘I think Lrecently won $5from you by a bet 

on thatsame thing.” It was true that he wasa 
tailor, and so much an artist that he could 
carry the form and size of the man in his 
mind without the measurements, and thus 
make a good fit. L. M. N. 


HIT NO. 67.—In 1843 Nelson Sizer was 
lecturing in Collinsville, Conn., and the 
chief business of the place was making axes. 
At one of the lectures a man was being pub- 
licly examined, and was told he was defi- 
cient in the organ of Cvlor, and while he 
bai Form, Size and Constructiveness, he 
would be able to forge and grind axes, but 
would not succeed in tempering, because he 
would lack judgment as to the proper shade 
of color in the steel which shows the right 
temper. 

‘* But,” said the man, ‘‘ I am a temperer.” 
‘* That may be,” esid the phrenologist, ‘* but 
you would do better in any other branch of 
the work.”’ 

This made a town-talk, and brought out 
the fact that he had twice as much wrong- 
tempered work sent back to be retempered 
as any one of the six men engaged in that 
department, and before a month was out he 
was induced to take another kind of work, 
where the faculty of Color was not required. 

M. BLAIR. 


HISTORY OF A HIT 68.—In 1859 the 
New York clipper ship Dreadnaught, Capt. 
Samuels, sailed from Liverpool for New 
York in July, with acrew of thirty men, 
six boys and five officers, and 253 passengers. 
The captain soon saw evidences of insubor- 
dinatios, and his crew consisted of the very 
worst material. A sailor always answers 
an order by aye, aye sir, or by repeating the 
order. The crew failed to do this, and 
armed themselves each witha knifein one 
hand and a mariline spike in the other, and 
dared the captain to fire on them. ‘‘No, men. 
I do not intend to shoot you but to make 
you return to duty. If I were afraid of you 
I would kill ten of you with these pistols ; 
but take notice, if one of you dares to ad- 
vance one step toward me, that instant, he 
dies.” The captain ordered their food 
stopped. After a few hours he went for- 
ward and found the men obstinate, and they 
said they came on board the Dreadnaught to 
do as they pleased. 

Captain—** Now, boys | have determined 
that you shall have no more food in this 
ship until you returnto duty.” 

Crew—‘* No, captain, we have all put our 
foot in it, and we will hold together and have 
it out.” 

Captain—‘* You will be hungry by and 
by and will think differently.” 

Crew—*‘ If there are provisions in the 
ship we will take them.” 

Captain—‘‘ Men, I have hired you to 
work, I have paid you ; I have fed you well 
and treated you kindly; you have refused 
duty ; you rise in open matiny, and I have 
stopped your food. If any man dares touch 
any thing on board this ship now under 
my command, I swear I will shoot him.” 

Crew—‘ Oh,! but, captain, pisto!s some- 
times miss fire, our kniyes miss never. We 
would have your heart’s blood.” 

That night, one man came aft, and asked 
the captain's forgiveness, and said he 
would have come sooner, but a watch was 
kept to prevent any one coming to make 
terms, 

The captain thought it time to bring the 
affair to a conclusion, the men having been 
forty-four hours without food. Accord- 
ingly he informed the passengers whom he 
could rely upon that his safety was their 
safety ; that if the mutineers succeeding in 
killing him they would scuttle the ship-and 
take to the boats leaving the passengers to 
their fate. Four Germans offered their 
services, saying they were soldiers and 
could fight, and would stand by him to the 
last. These men he armed with iron bolts 
(having no firearms), and having barricaded 
one side of the deck forward, he placed 
them behindit to prevent being surrounded. 
He then went forward alone upon the other 
side having his pistols concealed beneath 
his jacket. One of themon guard (a stout 
Irishman) seeing him alone, and as he sup- 
posed defenceless, sprang forward with a 
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marlinespike in hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come 
on boys, we have got the bloody——” But 
the captain was too quick for him; he pre- 
sented his pistol to the man’s head, saying, 
** One foot further and you are a dead 
man!” ‘The man was too glad to beat a 
retreat. The men then came rushing on 
deck. The captain stood firm with upraised 
pistol. ‘Death to the first man who ad- 
vances,” said he. Then commenced a scene 
defying description; the men all swearing 
and shouting together, urging each other 
forward, but each unwilling to be the first 
to meet the fated pistol. The captain stood 
unmoved waiting until he could be 
heard. He again demanded that they 
should return to duty. ‘I will make no 
terms with you ; I demand in the first place 
that you all throw overboard thuse knives 
and then go to duty. 

‘*Shipmates,” said one. burly fellow, 
‘there goes my knife,” and one after an- 
other the knives were all tossed overboard. 
‘* Now, Captain, our knives are overboard; 
will you give us watch and-watch?” ‘ No, 
men !—there is where we started. Youshall 
not dictate terms to me. I am here to order 
and you to obey. I will be obeyed.” The 
captain then walked aft and called out for 
all hands to “ haul taut.” 

The men did not come creeping along, but 
they came on the run, and pulled with a 
will. After this the work went smoothly. 
On nearing New York, the men feeling ner- 
vous in regard to what Captain Samuels 
might do in regard to their mutiny, he talked 
to them for an hour, read the law to them, 
told them how depraved they were, and that 
they might better their condition and become 
masters. This was too much for poor Jack; 
and those men who had sought his life, and 
were ripe for any crime, now wept like 
children. ‘‘ Now,” said the captain, ‘‘to 
show you that I believe you repent of your 
misdeeds, and have resolved to do better, I 
forgive you and will not proceed against 
you.” The men offered to sail with the 
captain in the Dreadnought to the ends of 
the world. 

Such isa brief statement of what appeared 
in the New York morning papers at the 
time, and the town was much stirred,by the 
wonderful pluck and self-reliance of Capt. 
Samuels. 

Three days afterward a little party of men 
came to the phrenological rooms of Fowler 
& Wells and asked for written examinations. 
They were all strangers to Mr. Sizer, the 
examiner. A modest-looking man took the 
seat. The following are extracts of the 
statement made in writing and published in 
full, with all the facts, in the ParEnotcer- 
o4L Journat for November, 1859 : 

THE HIT NO. 68.—‘* Your Combativeness 
is sharp and fully developed, which indicates 
courage and promptness.a dispo:ition to 
meet and master difficulty, and repel as- 
saults and aggressions. ouare known for 


your independence, for a disposition to make 
your mark in your own way, dislike to be 
subjected to dictation from any quarter. 
Your pride of character, your firmness of 
purpose, independence and energy qualify 
you to take a controlling place in society, and 
to lead off in business; to be master of your 
own affairs, and to superintend the affairs 
of others; would do well as a public officer, 
as mayor or sheriff—you could direct publie 
affairs well.” 

** You aim to do what is honest and fair, 
and especially that which is manly and hon- 
orable. You would do well as superinten- 
dent of a railroad, a contractor for construct- 
ing roads and bridges. In short, you are 
known for bravery and thoroughness, for 
independence and will-power. You are dis- 
tinguished for courage and self-reliance, and 
had you been the commander of the ship 
Dreadnaught, which arrived at this port 
three days ago, you would have pursued 
much the same course with the mutineers as 
did Capt. Samuels.” 

Subject—‘* I am Capt. Samuels.” 

Examiner—‘‘ Ah! Iam sorry you men- 
tioned it just yet, but since you have done 
so, I will say no more. 

It will be remembered that some five or 
six years ago the yacht Dauntless won the 
victory in the great yacht race across the 
Atlantic, and it will be a pleasure for the 
reader to know that Capt. Samuels was her 
commander, and that he still lives in his full 
vigor, and that he dreads naught and is 
dauntless as ever. J. EB. WOOD. 


——————-~ @ =>. 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast fading year ; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 


Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now ; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Re sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 


Ye who have loved each other, 

Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast fading year ; 

Mother and sire and child, 

Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here ; 


And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 

Each past unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 

Under the holly bough. 
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SKETCHES 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BLOGRAPHY. 


ANDREW BOARDMAN, M. D. 


HEN George Combe lectured on 
Phrenology in New York, in 
1838 and 1839, Dr. Andrew Boardman 
reported the first course to the New York 
Whig, and the second course to the New 
Yorker. These reports were eagerly 
read and copied by various papers in the 
United States and Canada. Dr. Board- 
man was advised by several medical 
men of distinction to put the reports in 
book form and publish them. This he 
did, after obtaining Mr. Combe’s hearty 
consent in the following words : 

** Cape Cottage, Portland, Maine, 30th 
July, 1889—Andrew Boardman, Esq.— 
My Dear Sir: I have read your reports 
of my lectures on Phrenology, and beg to 
express my satisfaction with their essen- 
tial correctness. You ask if Ihave any 
objection to your publishing the reports 
in a separate volume. Asthe American 
publishers of my works, Messrs. Marsh, 


Capen, Lyon & Co., of Boston, have 
given their consent, you have my full 
concurrence in your doing so. I am, my 


dear sir, 
Combe.” 

Thus was Dr. Boardman enabled to 
act upon the suggestion of his advisers, 
and also in furtherance of his own de- 
sire on Mr. Combe’s arrival in America. 
He thus expresses it : 

“‘ T determined, in an humble way, to 
aid his efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
that science to which he has so long 
been devoted, and to the advancement 
of which he has consecrated his future 
life.” 

In carrying out this resolve, he not 
only reported the lectures of Mr. Combe, 
but also added to them original matter 
of his own, wherein he gave a brief 
** history of the rise, progress and pres- 
ent condition of Phrenology”—at that 
time, 1839—and naming the different 
workers, from the time of Gall's discov- 
ery to that of Combe and of our own 
Caldwell, with the various vicissitudes 


yours sincerely, George 


encountered from opposers. He also 
added an ‘‘ Essay on the Phrenological 
Mode of Investigation,” which is a vaJu- 
able chapter for any one to read. 

Dr. Boardman was one to whom 
Phrenology owes many thanks for his 
thorough and lucid manner of present- 
ing the science in other writing besides 
these ‘* Notes,” ‘‘ Essay ” and ‘‘History,” 
which sold so rapidly as to require anew 
edition in 1841. The book was repub- 
lished in England. The second edition 
was given to the world in an enlarged, 
revised, corrected and improved volume. 

His first edition contained strictures 
upon ‘‘practical Phrenology” and 
‘** practical phrenologists” which are 
modified in later editions, after he be- 
came better informed regarding the bene- 
ficial results of the practical application 
of the science by an expert. Then the 
question arises, How can one become an 
expert in anything without more expe- 
rience than can be acquired otherwise 
than by much practice? 

Spurzheim, when in Boston, prophe- 
sied, or expressed his opinion, that the 
time would come when ‘‘Phrenology, 
in common with medicine and law, 
would become a regular profession, hav- 
ing not only its professorships in our 
seats of learning, but its regular practi- 
tioners in our cities and villages, who 
would be consulted by parents touching 
the education and choice of occupation 
adapted to their children, and by per- 
sons employing apprentices, assistants, 
etc., as much as the physician now is in 
sickness. 

“This very state of things this prac- 
tical Phrenology is now producing.” 

Articles from Mr. Boardman appeared 
in the early volumes of the American 
Phrenological Journal, for his pen was 
not an idle one, and he was never hap- 
pier than when it was occupied in the 
defense of his favorite science. 

Among its opponents was a man who 
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‘did some noble work in the medical 
world of New York, but since this is not 
a sketch of John AugustusSmith, M. D., 
my readers will not now be treated to a 
description of him, but of Dr. Board- 
man’s reply to Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Select Dis- 
courses on the Functions of the Nervous 
System in Opposition to Phrenelogy, 
Materialism and Atheism, to which is 
prefixed a Lecture on the diversities of 
the human character, arising from physi- 
ological peculiarities. By John Augus- 
tine Smith, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons,London; President 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons for the University of the State of 
New York, and Professor of Physiology 
in that institution. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1840.” 

In this defence Dr. Boardman seems 
to feel the importance of the occasion, 
and gives Professor Smith full credit for 
his ability, erudition, position and titles, 
and remarks: “ Intruth, if Phrenology 
is ever to be refuted, this should be the 
occasion. If phrenologists survive this 
attack, they may breathe more freely, 
and anticipate other opposition without 
alarm.” Hence it is evident that if he 
did not deem the foe worthy of his steel 
he would not attempt the attack. Of 
Dr. Smith, he says: ‘‘ The author of the 
‘Select Discourses’ is a doctor of medi- 
cine, a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Lyceum of Natural History; in ear- 
lier life he held a professorship of men- 
tal and moral philosophy, he was for 
years a professor of anatomy, and for 
years has been and is now professor of 
physiology to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for the University of the 
State of New York, and is also the presi- 
dent of that institution. Besides the 
learning and reputation which these 
honorary and official titles indicate, itis 
to be remarked that he has, as he him- 
self informs us (page 109), ‘the great 
natural advantages of a head so large 
that he has seen one individual only 
whose head is rather larger than his 


own,’ and that his ‘temperament is not 
only sanguine, but ardent,’ so that his 
‘brain has all the benefit to be derived 
from a full supply of well zerated blood.’ 
Then again, the attack before us is no 
hasty and sparkling production, struck 
off in a fierce and sudden heat, but it has 
been long meditated, carefully matured, 
often reconsidered, every word must 
have been measured, every sentence 
thrice scrutinized. For many years has 
the author annually presented these dis- 
courses to the medical college of which 
he is president, making, from time to 
time, the improvements of which he 
deemed them susceptible. After some 
years he considered them sutticiently 
mature to be delivered before the mem- 
bers of the learned Society of Natural 
History, of which he is now one of the 
vice-presidents, and by whom they were, 
as he informs us, ‘received with favor,’ 
and now, after more than three years 
still further deliberation and prepara- 
tion, he has at length presented them to 
‘the lovers of science’ as ‘Select Dis- 
courses.’ That is, according to Dr. 
Johnson, ‘nicely chosen, choice’ Dis- 
courses, Discourses ‘ culled out on ac- 
count of their superior excellence.’ Are 
we not fully justified, then, in asserting 
that if we had a right to expect perfec- 
tion anywhere, it is here? thatif Phren- 
ology is ever to be refuted, it ought to 
be on this occason? Let us proceed, 
therefore, with all the calmness and self- 
possession which circumstances will 
permit to inquire our fate, that we may 
know whether Phrenology must indeed 
wrap its mantle around it and sink for- 
ever into oblivion.” 

Boardman quotes Dr. Smith where he 
says, ‘‘It has been alleged that the 
phrenological speculations weaken our 
convictions of human responsibility, 
while they strengthen the cause of ma- 
terialism. Both charges appear to me 
to begroundless. * * * Thephreno- 
logical hypothesis involves nothing, with 
regard to the constitution of man, which, 
in reference to that constitution merely, 
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may not safely be granted. * * * 
The organs, in fact, hold precisely the 
same relation to the mind which is con- 
ceded to the eyeandear. * * * As 
to the other charge he declares that 
phrenologists are constrained with irre- 
sistible force ‘TO OPPOSE materialism.’ 
* * * He acknowledges that for a 
long time he considered ‘the notion’ of 
distinct organs in the brain as irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrine of human re- 
sponsibility; further reflection has, how- 
ever, convinced me of my error.’ * * * 
May we not hope that the fact of his 
having become convinced that he has 
believed one erroneous charge against 
Phrenology will induce him to bestow 
still ‘further reflection’ on the entire 
subject, renounce other errorsand make 
other retractions? Our hope can be very 
faint only, for there is much truth in the 


Professor’s assertion that ‘mistaken 
opinions, once imbibed, are not readily 
surrendered, and if a book has been 
written, the case is, of course, hopeless.’” 

It is not necessary for us to pursue the 
subject or attempt to portray Dr. Board- 
mans line of argument, which is terse 
and to the point, as well as often pointed 
with wit, since his ‘‘ Defenseof Phrenol- 
ogy” contains an enlarged analysis of 
Professor Smith’s objections and their 
lucid refutation, 

A brief statement of a few facts will 
illustrate, in a measure, the earnest en- 
thusiasm displayed in the working of 
his mentality. Would that we had many 
more as clear, as capable, as earnest and 
as thorough, willing, intelligent and 
scientific upholders and investigators of 
the science he loved. C. F. W. 

(To be continued.) 





THE INSTITUTE ALUMNI AT 


HE second annual supper of the 

Alumni of the Institute took place 
on the evening of October 12, at the 
Columbia, opposite Union Square, in 
New York city. The decorations and 
furnishing of the table and the manage- 
ment generally of the affair were most 
satisfactory to eighty or more students 
and guests who participated in it, and 
creditable to the class committee and the 
proprietor of the Columbia. The liber- 
ality of the latter gentleman could 
scarcely be construed otherwise than 
that of one interested not only in the 
success of his part in the matter asa 
business man, but also of one who 
desired to give a practical token of per- 
sonal favor in behalf of the cause it 
represented. 

In addition to the members of the 
class, faculty and officers of the Institute, 
there were present the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Hough- 
ton, Mr. George G. Rockwood, Dr. 
Charles F.Shepherd and Mrs.Shepherd, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bramhall, Mr. M. T. 
Richardson, Mr. L. E. Waterman, Mr. 


SUPPER. 


William McConachie, Mr. C. C. Backus, 
Dr. George F. Laidlaw, Dr. H. G. 
Hanchett, Mrs. A. E. Webster, Mrs. C. 
Le Favre, of this city; Rev. H. T. 
Widdemer of Passaic, N. J. ; Mrs. Bell, 
of Boston; Miss L. Moran, of Wash- 
ington; Mr. William A. Corbion, of 
Philadelphia ; Mr. H. T. Esterbrook, of 
Ashville, N. C.; Mr. J. B. Sullivan, of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Bausch, of Brooklyn, and Mr. John 
Earley, of Morristown, N. J. 

Letters were received by the secretary 
of the Alumni Association, Mr. Albert 
Turner, from Mr. George MacDonald, 
De. A. H. Laidlaw, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Dr. H. A. Buttolph, Prof. S. 8S. 
Packard, Rev. Lucius Holmes, Mr. E. 
M. Lockart, Mr. Matt. W. Alderson, Dr. 
J. C. Bateson, Mr. T. J. Ellenwood, Mr. 
Thomas Pray, Jr., Mr. R. J. Brown, 
Mr. E. W. Austin, Miss Pearle Battee, 
Rev. S. K. Heebner, Dr. Mary B. Dewey, 
Mr. H. E. Swain and others; all ex- 
pressing regret at not being able to at- 
tend. Prof. Packard who had been set 
among the speakers of the evening was 
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unable to attend because of severe ill- 
ness, a fact that was a disappointment 
to all. 

In his letter Mr. MacDonald said: ‘‘I 
fondly anticipated meeting with ‘our 
family’ and gathering around the festive 
board to-night, to greet our friends and 
exchange those sentiments of love and 
hope and encouragement that blossom 
on such occasions. The gathering of 
last year has left its impress of hallowed 
memory on all who were present. Such 
gatherings are the foretastes of the com- 
ing glory to the human race. They are 
object lessons in love, and friendship 
and kindness. They demonstrate the 
high standard which we are capable 
of attaining, and what Phrenology has 
dene and can do in lifting the people to 
a higher realm of manhood. I am 
pleased and encouraged with the prog- 
ress of the science and the work of 
phrenologists during the past year. I 
find the masses of the people much more 
ready to accept our teachings to-day 


than ever before. All that is needed is 
earnest, loving and well versed men to 


occupy the field. If I could talk with 
eur friends to-night, my text would be, 
‘ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest 
is ripe.’” 

THE SPEECHES. 

After the company had given suffi- 
cient attention to the part of the enter- 
tainment comprised in the menu, the 
chairman for the occasion, Professor 
Sizer, introduced the first speaker of the 
evening with the remarks: 

Friends, the first sentiment to which 
your attention is called will be responded 
to by the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems.-- 

The Importance of a Knowledge of Hu- 
man Nature as related to Christian work. 

There are three reasons why I take 
pleasure in calling upon Dr. Deems to 
respond to this sentiment. 

1. Because he is pastor of the largest 
parish in the world—The ‘‘Church of 
the Strangers.” Their number belts the 
earth. ‘I was a stranger and ye took 
me in”’ is full of pathos, and means much. 


2. Because Dr. Deems is president of 
‘** The American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy.” 

Dr. Gall, the founder of Phrenology, 
said: ‘‘ True religion is central truth, 
and all knowledge should be gathered 
around it.” 

Horace Mann, the great educator and 
special friend of Dr. Spurzheim, said : 
‘** Phrenology is the guide to philosophy 
and the handmaid of Christianity ; 
whoever disseminates true Phrenology 
is a public benefactor.” 

The third and last reason, is, that it is 
Dr. Deems. 

Dr. DeEMs said : 

Mr. President, ‘‘Brethren” and ‘‘Sisters”:— 

I knew that I had to preach in this 
‘* chapel” to-night, and I also had a text sent 
me, but in the great press of my business I 
lost my “text,” and at half past five this 
evening I could not find it. Now, that does 
not signify much ; if I had written my ‘“‘ser- 
mon” and lost it I might mention that asa 
subject of congratulation; but I did not lose 
my sermon for I had none; and I awoke to 
the sense of my condition that also I did not 
have my text. 

On coming here ‘‘ brother’? Turner fur- 
nished me with a text, and considering that 
there were other engrossing duties in which 
Iwas expected to be engaged, and which 
would prevent me from preparing a sermon, 
I took ‘‘ brother” Sizer out to see whether 
he could not build a kind of little sermon 
for me, that I could deliver with unction to 
the assembly in the “ chapel.” He promptly 
gave me a sermon ; but it happens there is 
one very unfortunate thing about the mat- 
ter, I have no verbal memory. I have been 
five hours striving to commit to memory 
five consecutive sentences of my own, and 
on the third sentence ignominiously broke 
down before the audience. You must not, 
therefore, hold me toa verbatim report of 
brother Sizer’s sermon or brother Turner's 
text, for I shall break down; but I shall 
not tell you when and where. If my hearers 
do not know enough to know when I break 
down I should have the sense to keep it to 
myself ; and so when the suggested dis- 
course gives out in my memory I shall say 
whatever occurs to me. Plainly there is 
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great advantage in that. For when I say 
things you do not like, that is brother Sizer’s 
part of the discourse ; and if I happen to 
make a hit anywhere you know exactly to 
whom to give the credit. 

The text is this: ‘The Use of a 
Knowledge of Human Nature in Christian 
Work.” . 

I suppose it is intended that I shall say it 
is a valuable thing to have a very extensive 
and minute knowledge of human nature, to 
aman who is going to do the work ofa 
Christian minister or any other Christian 
work. That we may come to an under- 
standing about it, what is human nature? 
One must know that. You see there are two 
senses in which that expression is used. 
One is the constitution which makes a being 
human, and the other is the expression of 
that constitution in the variety of environ- 
ment which comes to men in the different 
periods of their lives. That is what one 
wants to know if one is going to be a Chris- 
tian minister. So few of us know human 


nature. So few people approach the study 
of humanity with reverence. Men who will 
lift their hats at the portal of the temple will 


dissect a body amid jokes and irreverence ; 
whereas, next to the Divine nature the sub- 
limest thing in the universe is human nature. 
So great is human nature in my estimation 
that I sometimes hesitate to make it second 
to Divine Nature, and I do so because I am 
a Christian and a very orthodox Christian. I 
believe in the incarnation of God. I believe 
that God came into the world and could not 
keep away from being a man. I believe 
that the ideal of manhood was eternal, so 
that God could not keep back from showing 
himself in real humanity, but must become 
a man; and I believe that God has always 
regarded humanity as the completion of his 
Godhead, as I believe a high, divine, superb 
life is the completion of manhood. 

Now, then, with that kind of feeling I 
begin to strive to find out what man is. I 
take one man and ask what isa man? Igo 
to the Bible-—I believe in the Bible, I believe 
it is the word of God; and I have never been 
able to find that anybody has ever dis- 
covered anything in science contrary to it. 
I had my breath fairly taken away from me 
yesterday afternoon as I ran down the old 
Hebrew Bible for the two words, ‘* spirit” 


and “‘ soul,” and saw that in all the books of 
the Old Testament I could note where even 
a careless intermingling of the two was to 
be found. Inever heard of any clergyman 
or any writer who did not sometimes con- 
found ‘‘ soul” and “spirit.” Those old 
Hebrew men and Jewish apostles under- 
stood it with such clearness that we have 
never been able to add anything to their 
psychological discrimination. Withthem 
you will always find two words, one for 
‘* spirit” and another for ‘‘ soul.” In the 
New Testament we find one Greek work for 
‘* spirit” and another Greek word for 
‘** soul ;” and we find the Hebrew words for 
spirit and soul exactly agreeing with the 
Greek words for spirit and soul, and they 
never are intermingled. Now, if I had 
not believed it until yesterday, I believe it 
to-day that the Old and New Testament 
were written through the inspiration of the 
Almighty God. 

Then, I come to myself and say, doI find 
that in human nature? What is man? 
There is his body, and one need not dwell 
long upon that, it is so manifest. What else 
is therein him? There is ‘‘spirit.” What 
else? ‘‘Soul.” A man is a being witha 
soul which is the product of the union of 
the spirit and body. That is my definition 
of a man, and I would like to submit it to 
these scholars. A man is a being witha 
soul which is the product of the union of the 
spirit and body. The body is not produced 
by the spirit, nor by the soul. The soul is 
the product of the spirit and body coming 
together, and when the spirit comes into the 
body man becomes aliving soul. You may 
search creation through and you will not 
find a man without a spirit, and you will not 
find an animal with it. 

Let us go back to what so many theologi- 
cal students and old ministers do not seem 
to understand. I opened my Bible yester- 
day and turned to Genesis, and I found this 
description, ‘‘God fashioned man out of the 
dust of the ground.” So I might be an 
evolutionist or an anti-evolutionist and it 
would not affect t!is account of the creation 
of man. I found as I read along that God 
put ‘‘ spirit” into—I do not care whether it 
was man or monkey—put spirit into this 
plastically formed matter, and upon the en- 
trance of spirit man became a living ‘‘soul.” 
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The first instance of a soul ‘produced by 
union of body and spirit! 

Now, if I can only keep that before my 
mind when I come to deal with my fellow- 
men I shall be able to preach the Gospel to 
them better. I remember when I was a 
young professor about twenty-two years of 
age, living in North Carolina, I preached a 
sermon on the text, ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul.” A publisher from Philadelphia, 
who was present, was struck with the idea 
of a young man of twenty-two preaching a 
sermon like that and he had it published in 
Philadelphia, and I, perhaps, was the 
proudest young person in America. Sucha 
sermon! It was tremendous, it was terrific. 
I pictured a man toiling and gaining all the 
real estate, all the women, all the horses and 
all the wine in the planet. I gave him a 
million years to enjoy it. He went it mag- 
nificently ; and then I came to the losing of 
the soul, and wound up Dantesquely. 

The other day I came across that sermon 
and read it over. I think Providence prob- 


ably thought it was time that something 
should come to me, and when I reperused 


that discourse I was the humblest old 
clergyman in the world. Because in my 
early ministry I did not know what the soul 
was. I talked of soul as if it were spirit ; 
I talked of man asif he were only one of the 
creatures. Now I think I know better how 
to preach. I think Icould golike a prophet 
up and down Wall street and say, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul,” and point to some 
people there who are worth more millions 
than I have fingers, and who are losing 
their soul, their life; with all that is in 
life. 

I might enlarge this idea indefinitely ; it 
seems to me it shedsa new light in regard 
to preaching. Sometimes we preach to men 
as if they were not only descended from 
monkeys, but were monkeys; and some- 
times we preach to men as if they were ma- 
chines. There is a kind of a musical instru- 
ment, I wish I knew the name, but my 
knowledge of music is so sublimely nothing 
I can hardly draw an illustration. I think 
it is a kind of musical machine in which you 
put something with holes bored in it, and if 
there are a certain number of holes it 


plays ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and then if you 
turn the crank and a certain number of other 
holes are presented it will play ‘Annie 
Laurie.” That is the way men are often 
talked to in asylums, penitentiaries, 
chapels and churches. I will tell you, my 
friends, there is certainly much difference 
between running a saw mill and tuning a 
piano, and there must be certainly a differ- 
ence betweenturning a hand organ and con- 
verting a soul. Ido not see how a doctor who 
does not know something about the physi- 
cal organization of a man is going to cure 
him, and I do not see how a clergyman who 
does not know something about the differ- 
ance between the spiritual and psychological 
in man can get athim. A man may know 
metaphysics very well and be able to deliver 
a lecture upon it before a college of philoso- 
phers, but after all he may seem to be ut- 
terly ignorantof human nature. The old 
religionists made the spirit tyrannize over 
the body and that is as great a mistake as it 
isfor a man to let his body subvert his 
spirit. Such a man you say is a low man, a8 
low as one who tyrannizes over his body by 
his spirit. I have to teach my people ‘‘You 
have no moreright to starve your own body 
to death than to starve anybody else’s body 
to death.” 

One thing more, what is Christian work ? 
Merely philosophical work? No. Chris- 
tian work is the work of getting men to be 
reconciled to God, not of persuading God 
to be reconciled to men. We never have to do 
that. We do not have to waste onesingle 
instant on that. The great thing is to get 
men to be reconciled to God. Now, sup- 
pose there is a quarrel between two nations, 
for illustration, between France and Eng- 
land, andan embassador should be sent from 
England to France to negotiate. England is 
not mad, England has no cause for war ; 
England does not want to fight. What the 
messenger would have to do would be to 
persuade France to be reconciled to Eng- 
land, England being powerful and France 
being weak; England being right and France 
being wrong. Do you suppose the Lord 
ever makes this diplomatic mistake of send 
ing a man to preach the gospel to folks he 
does not know anything about? He feels 
that the more a man knows the people he is 
going to persuade to come backto a loving 
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God in a loving way, the better he can do 
his work. 

I think I have about finished brother 
Sizer’s sermon. Is that all, brother Sizer? 
(‘* Yes? I think you have it all in.”) 

But every preacher has an application to 
make, and mine is, “ Have you got it all in?” 


The Chairman--The next sentiment is: 


A Knowledge of Human Nature as re- 
lated to the Work of the Physician. 


The true physician in his work is 
more intimate with mankind than any 
other person, and hence a knowledge of 
human nature, especially in its mental 
form, is his right hand of success. 

Dr. Henry C. Houghton will now 
address us. 


Dr. Houghton said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Prof. Sizer has asked a question which is 
involved inthe topic which is assigned to 
me. NowIdo not hope to entertain you 
and instruct you as I have been both instruct- 
ed and entertained while sitting here beside 
Mrs. Wells, recalling some reminiscences 
which occurred when I first gave my maiden 
fecture to the students at the New York 
Hospital for Women, when she was secre- 
tary of the Faculty; but I will say that this 
question as to whether the knowledge of 
human nature is necessary in the practice 
of medicine depends somewhat on the range 
and practice of the physician, whether he is 
called to treat human nature, or whether it 
be canine or feline nature. 

It is said that one of the most eminent 
surgeons of France owed his success to the 
fact that while he was yet young and sat 
waiting for patients, he received a call to 
visit one of the leading diplomats of France. 
On being introduced to his patient, the 
minister drew back the blanket which cov- 
ered the bed and showed the doctor only 
a pet dog. Now this physician had a 
knowledge of human nature and he exer- 
cised it. His first impression was to turn 
away in disgust, his second impulse was to 
stay and care for the dog, to the best of his 
ability, and in this way he was introduced 
into the best families of the city; for the 
gentleman to whom the dog belonged made 
the fact known to his friends, and they sup- 


posed if the doctor could care so success- 
fully for a dog, he would also be able to 
take care of human beings. 

The story is toldof an old darkey who 
was going along a country road, and his 
mule became balky, so he had to wait a lit- 
tle while, as darkies and mules do some- 
times. While he was waiting a physician 
came along with his saddle bags, and the 
darkey said to him: ‘Say Massa, you got 
anything ter make dis mule go?”’ “Yes,” 
said the doctor, so he got down, and taking 
out a hypodermic syringe he injected some- 
thing into the sides of the mule which so sur* 
prised and stimulated him that to the 
darkey’s astonishment be ran with all his 
speed, and disappeared. Tbe darkey ran 
after him to the top of the hilland saw the 
mule far in the distance. Then he waited 
until the doctor came along and said to 
him: “Doctor, you got any more ob dat 
stuff you put into de mule?” ‘‘Yes,” said 
the doctor. “Isit spensive stuff?” asked 
the darkey. ‘Not very,” answered the 
physician. ‘‘Then,” said the darkey, ‘‘l 
wish you would put fifty cents worf of dat 
stuff into dis darkey so dis darkey kin ketch 
dat er mule.” 

Now to turn to the serious side; must we 
not all know human nature, to deal with it 
in every profession and relation of life? 
Men, as physicians deal with men; they deal 
with them some for the man, some for the 
money, and some for both man and money; 
and those who deal with man must deal 
with him for one or for both, and their re- 
ward willbe according as they deal with 
him on the one basis or the other. As to 
the question, ‘‘Why is it necessary to know 
human nature?” A. physician must know 
human nature in its ethical relations cer- 
tainly; he must know his professional breth 
ern, in order to deal with them, for it is not 
always true, asin the clerical profession, 
that there is perfect unanimity, never any 
discora between those in the medical pro- 
fession; for sometimes a man needs the 
study of human nature most when he is re- 
quired to deal with his own colleagues, par- 
ticularly in a small town where there is con- 
siderable rivalry. In a larger town and in a 
city a doctor has to deal more particularly 
with his patients, and then the ques- 
tion comes up, how to deal with them. 
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Many, many are the relations which he sus- 
tains. Now ifa man should deal with the 
patients which come to him in his clinical 
practice, in a great hospital practice, where 
he has to meet with the Irishman recently 
arrived, the German hardly able to under- 
stand, and the Italian bringing with him all 
his peculiarities, as he would with the pa- 
tients he meets in his office and parlor, he 
would make a grave mistake, not only so 
far as hisrelations with the individual are 
eoncerned, but also with regard to their 
eapacity for usefulness in the community. 
Then comes the relation of the physician to 
the study of human nature in dealing with 
human nature as found jin the pub- 
lic at large; and it is here, I take it, that 
a man’s widest success and influence comes 
in the study of human nature. Men should 
work for money. That is an absolute neces- 
sity; but we should deal with men for their 
souls also. Dr. Deems, however, has so 
definitely covered these ‘points that I wil) 
not recur to them, butI will say this, that I 
believe more fully than I ever did in my life 
that this body of which we speak as 
ourselves, is less than ourselves, less 
than that which is embodied by it. 
Some of the best philosophers have defined 
the brain as the beginning of man; some 
claim that the soul should be the founda- 
tion; and others claim that the soal is in the 
body rather than in the brain, a matter that 
seems to be substantiated by the latest 
experiments. We live not only in the brain 
eenter which gives life, motion and activity, 
but I believe it is as impossible to separate 
this sou] of ours from the physical body, as 
it is to separate God and man, for in him 
we live and move and have our being; and 
the human life is not the limit to the body; 
so that when a man deals with human na- 
ture, he deals with it eternally, whether it 
be as a clergyman or asa physician. 

Now I come to the next point.—How to 
get this knowledge of human nature. One 
necessarily gets it by coming in contact 
with people as the gamins of the city get it 
by coming in contact with men, and men get 
some clear knowledge of human nature by 
coming in contact with’ them. There are 
relations in life that give us more or less 
knowledge of human nature as we touch at 
various points. I think many a man makes 


a failure by not beginning at the beginning 
with right impulses and motives. I have 
known many a man tolive his life and fail 
to find his niche, and so make a failure in 
life because he failed to find his niche. 
Through lack of right direction, therefore, 
many a young man fails to get the best in 
life, for so much depends upon the kind of 
a teacher a young man or woman has in the 
primary experience of life, and upward. I 
remember one of the best things that were 
done for me, was while in the high school 
at Dorchester, Boston. My elder brother 
became interested in a school directed by 
Dr. Butler, and by his advice I attended a 
course of lectures, and at the same time had 
an examination made of my physiognomy 
and general drift of character. I placed lit- 
tle dependence upon it at the time, but later 
I found that the advice given was practical 
and full of common sense, and it really be- 
came insome sense one of the molding in- 
fluences of my life; and in looking back up- 
on it I know that in the main it was correct 
and that its force has been felt all my life. 

Of course it is unnecessary for me to ad- 
vise any of those present to take a similar 
course, hut this statement is only a just 
compliment tv be uttered in their presence. 

The Chairman—Mr. George G Rock- 
wood will speak on 

A Knowledge of Human Nature as re- 
lated to Art. 

There isa peculiar fitness in calling 
on Mr. Rockwood in the fact that he is 
a master in two lines of arts. 

1. In ‘‘the harmony of sweet sounds. 

2. He isan acknowledged master in 
the art of taking happy looking pictures, 
especially of beautifulchildren. He has 
probably taken more fine pictures of 
beautiful children than any other man 
in the world. He has the faculty of so 
taking them that they all look handsome 
as well as happy. ButI have pleasant 
cause to remember that his solos and 
duets oftener brought tears than smiles. 

Mr. Rock wood said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

When my friend, Mr. Turner, called on 
me in relation to the subject to be considered 
to-night, and wanted a speech of about 
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twenty minutes, I said (and I know you will 
indorse my sentiment) that he who on an 
occasion like this speaks twenty minutes, 
would speak to a ‘‘ banquet hall deserted.”’ 
Therefore I believe I will secure your good 
will this evening more for my brevity than 
for what I utter; we often, you know, thank 
people for what they don’t do! 

I scarcely know which way to consider 
this question, whether as human nature bears 
upon art or art affects nature; they have 
through all times seemed to have acted and 
reacted upon each other. Human nature 
has been developed by the highest forms of 
art, and art has reached its greatest heights 
in the most advanced stages of human civ- 
ilization. When Greece was at its proudest 
and greatest height, when it was the centre 
of the world, then art flourished as it has 
never flourished before nor since. Art has 
always been the means of developing the 
best in human nature, although oftentimes 
the standard was very low. We find most 
questionable specimens of art in the ruins 
of Pompeii, and yet it was probably as high 
as their nature at the time. 

As an illustration of the manner in which 
art has been used to affect human nature, 
we know that the Romans surrounded their 
wives and mothers with the most heroic 
statues and the most magnificent specimens 
of sculpture, that there might be a pre-natal 
influence upon those who were to be born 
as warriors and citizens of that great nation. 

We have noticed that art follows the de- 
velopment of human nature and new coun- 
tries. Very little of the esthetic sense was 
to be found amid the forefathers of a 
rugged New England. No branch of art, 
not even music, was there to be found, and 
even musical instruments were tabooed in 
the forms of praise inthe churches. It was 
a wonderful innovation, which I can re- 
member, when the fiddle, flute and the vio- 
loncello were introduced in the old Metho- 
dist meeting-house of my New England 
home; and when the Episcopal Church con- 
cluded to put in its organ there was asensa- 
tion in the town. Of course all of the fine 
arts are related in their effect upon human 
nature. As time has gone on and our 
country has developed, so music, pictorial 
and plastic art have gained a foothold, and 
some of the most valuable pictures in the 


world are now in the possession of our pub- 
lic galleries and in the collections of our 
wealthy merchants. 

Music, rather than the pictorial arts, 
seems to have first assumed importance in 
the development of the human race, and 
undoubtedly from its use asa means to 
praise and worship God. 

Man has always reached his highest devel- 
opment in art in religious outbursts—Michael 
Angelo in his immortal atatuary and archi- 
tecture; Raphael, Rubens and Guido in their 
wonderful paintings of sacred story; and in 
music the holy songs of Mendelssohn and 
Handel live and will live for ages, while the 
secular works of each have passed into a 
comparative oblivion. 

As Mr. Turner suggested to me, ‘‘Art is 
successful only asit appeals to the human 
faculties.” I would add that artis true 
which makes bettermen. It is a strong 
point that our Roman Catholic friends make 
when they claim such potency in the use of 
pictures to rouse the fervor and piety of the 
worshiper at the sacredaltar. 1 think we can 
interpret the quality of the human brain 
very often in ascertaining the religious bias 
of the individual. Whether he be Roman 
Catholic, High Churchman, or belongs to 
any of the sects which reach in such marvel- 
ous gradation down to the simplest forms 
of worship and in the plainest meeting 
houses, might be said to be in proportion 
to the ideality of his nature. The high 
idealist with picturesque imagination finds 
his place in the magnificent ritual, and as 
these qualities are modified or absent in 
the fman, he finds content in the plainer 
forms of prayer and praise. So art will 
find its highest plane where education, cul- 
ture and the highest ideality become the 
standard of life. Where the baser faculties 
of the race are predominant, and ignorance 
and vice are in power, there neither plastic 
art nor music in its best forms will have a 
home. Arthas been the object teaching in 
all ages of civilization and was ‘‘destined to 
touch the human heart and call forth holy 
sentiments of love and admiration, in which 
the heart speaks to God.” 

Prof. Nelson Sizer followed Mr- 
Rockwood, and spoke on Phrenology. 

I preceive, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
have been assigned by the Banquet Com- 
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mittee for remarks on the subject of Phren- 
ology. I bave been talking on that subject 
for the last fifty-two years, and especially 
during the last six weeks; two hours a day 
jn public to the Class, and the rest of the 
time to persons who came for professional 
examinations, so that [do not know what 
to say tothe members of the Class that 
will be new, but to them and to those who 
have not heard me speak, I will say what is 
certainly true, that human nature is under- 
stood better to-day than itever has been 
before. From the beginning to the days of 
Gall and Spurzheim the problem of human 
mentality was a problem unsolved, a kind 
of ‘‘terra incognita,” a realm unknown, 
Yet there were those who thought on the 
subject, and down to the days of Gall and 
Spurzheim, great minds struggled almost 
in vain todevelop that which existed in the 
mind and was struggling for manifestation, 
They knew and felt that it was a great theme 
that had been working in the human mind, 
from the time man began to think until de 

veloped character gave it utterance, and 
was known only as “Mind and Matter,” or 
body, soul and spirit,and with sucha de- 
finition it made mental philosophy not cap- 
able of being generally understood. So new 
light was thrown upon it when Gall dis- 
sected the brain, and studied its relations to 
mental manifestations. To show you the 
difference between Phrenology and Meta- 
physics, I may say that Phrenology enables 
a man to meet a perfect stranger and de- 
scribe his character so well that a ¢bird 
person hearing it read would know to whom 
it belonged. 

Phrenologists know that it is one of the 
commonest things of their daily practice to 
say toa woman, ‘‘You inherit from your 
father; you have his build, his logic, his 
self reliance, energy, determination aud his 
masterful spirit, and you are a leader 
wherever you move.” And she and her 
friends wil) look up and say, ‘‘How do you 
know anything about that, you never saw 
her father.” Toamanwe maysay ‘You 
have your mother’s intellect and ingenuity, 
you have her moral sentiments and her 

esocial affections, and you have your father’s 
obstinacy, his pride and his high temper.” 
And with astonishment he will look up and 
say, *‘Thatis true, but how do you know 


anything about my father and mother? You 
have never seen them, and you do not know 
me even by name.” 

And not only can living subjects be de- 
scribed, but the cranium of the dead shows 
by phrenological light, the character of the 
life that throbbed within ittwenty years or 
twenty centuries ago. For instance a man in 
this city, Mr. John Hecker, once brought me 
a skull wrapped in a newspaper. It had 
been buried twenty-five or thirty years, 
but was well preserved and he asked me what 
I thought of it. I inquired where it came 
from, and he replied “Some excavations 
are being made down town, and among 
other things this skull came to view; I 
asktd permission to bring itto you, please 
tell me something about it.” I said to 
him, ‘‘This is the skull of a German, a 
man who was probably about seventy or 
seventy-five years of age. He was a man 
of very strong character; he was upright, 
honest and just, but severe, and probably 
in family government was very severe, 
but his severity was based on justice, and 
therefore not regarded by him as cruelty. 
I think he tyrannized over his children, 
and when they disobeyed, treated them 
roughly. He was greedy for the acquisi- 
tion of property, but was regarded as a 
very honest man in the community.” Then 
Mr. Hecker said, ‘“That is the skull of my 
father. Iam repairing the family tomb, 
and this skull being exposed I thought I 
would bring it to you. My father was 
known as an honest man, but he was al- 
most cruelly severe. Whenthere was a 
disturbance among the children he used to 
reach out his arm and give the delinquents 
a low that would make their ears ring.” 
That was what Phrenology was able to 
say of a skull as revealing the character 
of its owner. 

On another occasion the Rev. Dr. Parker, 
the great missionary, brought me a skull 
and asked my opinion of it. I did not 
know Dr. Parker, and he did not tell me 
anything relative to the skull or where it 
came from; but after glancing it over I 
said to him, ‘This isa Roman head.” Then 
I went to the shelves and brought back a 
bust of Caesar and also one of Cicero, and 
showed Dr. Parker the resemblance between 
the busts and theskul]. Then he told me 
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the history of the skull. It had been found 
in a cavern made by excavations under the 
City of Jerusalem. The whole skeleton of 
a man stretched out at full length had been 
found by him, with the decaying accou- 
trements of the Roman soldier, and now 
that I had said it was a Roman head, his 
opinion was confirmed that it was the skull 
of one of the Roman soldiers who might 
have served under Pontius Pilate the ruler 
of Judea at the time of Christ, and that 
the soldier had strayed in there, become 
lost and died. Dr. Parker was archaeologist 
enough to appreciate all this, and he was 
wonderfully pleased that I corroborated his 
opinion, having said as soon as I saw it, 
“It is a Roman skull.” He gladly loaned 
the skull for me to take a cast of, and we 
have that cast in our collection. 

Now you ask what Phrenology has done 
for the world? It has taught us how to 
understand human nature; it has taught us 
how to read character; it has taught us to 
know the excellent of the earth as con- 
trasted with the shameless and the criminal 
ones; it has taught us to know how to do 
that which the old metaphysicians never 
tried to do, and indeed would never have 
succeeded in doing, and which their suc- 
cessors cannot now do with their style of 
mental philosophy, for they travel ina cir- 
ele and make no progress whatever. They 
never could read a character, they never 
pretended to say who was courageous, or 
proud or ingenious or generous; who hada 
good memory, or who had talent for busi- 
ness or scholarship; who have loving ten- 
dencies and who were deficient. But when 
we set before men the system which Dr. 
Gall developed, making the brain the cen- 
ter of power, and the body as the servant of 
the brain, then all is simple asthe multipli- 
eation table and not marvelous and complex. 
Any intellectual person can be taught in six 
hours so that he can tell ten feet ofl, many 
of the leading traits of character which a 
man possesses; and the knowledge that 
will show that all great millionaires have 
broad heads; that they are men who enjoy 
money, and know how to make it and use 
it. Then, thatthere are men with narrow 
heads who waste money, or fail to make it, 
and there are some who know how to mséke 
it and work hard to get it, but do not know 


how much it means, except how much fin- 
ery, or dinner or whiskey it can buy, or how 
much ‘‘horse.” 

Iam so used to talking on this subject 
that I have perhaps overrun my allotted 
time, and I will now call on our good 
‘‘mother,” Mrs. Wells, who is present and 
who taught the first class in Phrenology 
that was ever taught on this Continent. 


Mrs. Wells will now address you, on The 
Past and the Future. 


Mrs. C. F. WEtts said : 

Requested, as I am, tospeak on The Past 
and the Future of Phrenology, or the Study 
of Mind, its manifestations and it organs, 
there is so much that might be said and so 
short a time in which to say it, that conden- 
sation is necessary. 

For many ages mental philosophers have 
studied to understand and define mind, but 
it was left to our great Dr. Gall to bring its 
manifestations into a definite, tangible sys- 
tem, in which effort he accomplished much, 
but man is human and life is short, hence he 
left something for his followers to doe, 
among whom we are happy to count our- 
selves. He contended against opposition, 
but he started the ball, and itis for us te 
keep it rolling. We will use our efforts in 
that direction. If the old adage be reliable, 
that ‘‘Truth is mighty and will prevail,” 
we have reason for encouragement te 
believe that our labor will not be for 
naught. Indeed when we comprehend and 
realize how much has been accomplished by 
the feeble efforts of the few who have 
labored for its advancement, what, I 
would ask, might not be reasonably ex- 
pected from the annual increase of its num- 
ber of advocates. 

After all, something is needed besides 
lovers and advocates of the cause. We have 
a chartered institution with its annual ses- 
sions, but it lacks, and needs an abiding 
place, a resting place for its illustrations 
and a hall for lectures. Not only is it 
needed, but it must be had. Who will help 
jts procurement. Who that has received its 
benefits and been blessed with wisdom to 


acquire a sufficiency to bestow a building or. 


the means for its purchase will come for- 
ward and bequeath the necessary funds for 
the purpose. 
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What is wanted is that which can not be 
taken with one when called hence. This 
fact bas been realized by one man and his 
wife who will leave a few thousand. They 
say Phrenology has acquired the property 
which they possess and they will leave it to 
Phrenology when they shall no longer need 
it. But that is not sufficient to obtain a 
building worthy of the cause. Ought we 
not to have a home that will honor and 
popularize the name and be a monument to 
its laborers as well asa hall for lectures and 
a depository for its cabinet of illustrations? 
That isto be accomplished in the future. 
All of my possessions, though meagre, are 
to be devoted to that cause or to the benefit 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
when they are no longer required for the 
maintenance of myself and those dependent 
upon me for support. Who will do likewise, 
or better, if able to bestow the needful. 

My mind’s eye sees the happy day of the 
fruition of my hopes, for, though quietly, 
yet truly is Phrenology spreading, and such 
as desire the name of helping the wheel 
onward must put shoulder to it soon and nof 
wait till it rolls over and crushes them. It 
this work be of man it will come to naught, 
but if it be of God—as we know it is—it 
will not be overthrown. 

Give us your prayers of faith, ever remem- 
bering that faith without works isdead. We 
have shown our faith by our works. Mr. 
Wells used to say that if Fowler & Well, 
had given the same time and energy to any 
calling for the sake of amassing property 
they would have as much as they wanted. 
They succeeded in that for which they 
wrought, namely, the spread of truth, 
founded on facts, over the habitable globe. 

Many men are now living, who attribute 
to Phrenology their success in accumulating 
wealth by being thereby put on the right 
track in life’s pursuit, but have become so 
absorbed in business as not to think 
whether they can do any thing in return 
for what they received. Find those men 
and open their eyes to see their duty. That 
is work for the future. 


PROF. H. 8. DRAYTON, The Institute. 


Dr. Drayton was called up to speak 
for the Institute, and said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In speaking 
for the Institute I am reminded of a say- 


ing they have in one of the great lake 
States west, “If you seek a continent 
look around you.” Now the Institute 
is here, and if you wish to see it you have 
simply to look this way. This may imply 
that the Institute has a kind of variable 
lodgment, is somewhat peripatetic, so 
to speak. There was a college professor 
who lived about a hundred years ago, 
and who asthe head of a New England 
institution, gathered his —_— together 
one year in one place and another year 
in another place. It was a common 
saying up there, ‘‘ Wherever doctor so 
and so is, there is the university.” 

Now was somewhat surprised to 
notice the color of Mrs. Wells’ remarks 
about the Institute, as I had intended to 
speak a little in thatlinemyself. I sup- 
posed that she would speak on Phrenol- 
ogy as a science, its growth and doings 
of late, and did not think she would en- 
croach on what seemed to be my privi- 
lege. I was going to rise before this 
excellent body of alumni and friends 
and venture a few remarks after the 
fashion of some of the famous church 
debt raisers we have heard about, and I 
thought that to have such support as the 
distinguished gentlemen on my right 
have indicated in their stirring and per- 
tinent remarks, would be a sufficient in- 
spiration. But Mrs. Wells has given 
the ‘‘tip” as they say in financial circles, 
and I’ll let out my mind at the risk of 
duplicating her thunder. 

The development of physiology and 
the progress that has attended the 
modern study of psychology owe very 
much to the important discoveries iu 
brain function that are now admitted to 
be the work of Galland Spurzheim and 
some of their followers, and modern 
Phrenology, with the clearer light that 
has been shed by latter day research, 
has exhibited new phases of mind inter- 
pretation and a deeper insight ‘into the 
relations of nerve development. The 
world at large is profiting by its revela- 
tions; thescientist and the intelligent lay- 
man in the broader walks of life, each 
in his way appropriating what appears 
of value and use. So the truths ofa 
sound mental philosophy, or as Prof. 
Bain terms it, ‘‘a science of character,” 
have penetrated society, and sustained 
an interest that on occasion comes into 
conspicuous notice. 

I believe that the tive hundred and 
more men and women who have studied 
under the auspices of the Institute and 
received its certificate, have been no pas- 
sive element in our American popula- 
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tion, but have exercised and do exercise 
a strong influence upon public senti- 
ment. Representing, as fully one-half 
of them do, professional and educational 
classes, this could not be otherwise, and 
their interest is more or less direct in its 
tendency to promote the objects of the 
Institute, at least so far as concerns 
the supply of students from year to 


year. 

The fifty that were gathered here from 
different points of the compass to attend 
the autumn session just closed, brought 
with them, I may say, a higher estimate 
of the principles that formulate the doc- 
trine and practice of phrenological 
science, and a broader personality than 
any previous company of students, and 
well iliustrate the fact that the expecta- 
tion of what the Institute has to furnish 
the mind, earnest to know the truth con- 
cerning its higher interests, widens 
yearly, and it must be met Nae or 
the consequences may be unfortunate. 
A building with suitable provision for 
lecture hall and the illustrative collec- 
tion, where students and faculty may 
associate in the freedom of possession, 
where all persons interested in the 
studies of anthropology may rendezvous 
for study or conference, should be pro- 
cured speedily. I speak strongly, or 
wish to be understood as_ urging 
the need of establishing the Institute 
on the footing that has been briefly 
stated. 

The spirit of earnest phrenologists 
has ever been that of practical philan- 
thropy ; in their labors among men and 
women they have thought little of 
pounds, shillings and pence, of creating 
an estate and leaving on departure from 
this mortal scene a thick packet of regis- 
tered bondsand stock certificates. The 
world may remember with more or less 
of gratitude the names of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, the Combes, Abernethy, Broussais, 
Otto, Elliotson, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Pinel, John Bell, Horace Mann, Cubi 
de Soler, Amos Dean, Samuel G. Howe, 
Samuel R. Wells and a hundred others, 
but it thinks not that they were rich, 
and no golden monument is necessary 
to perpetuate their memory. Theirgreat 
deep hearts understood best the glory of 
a life spent in work that would bring 
priceless comfort to its beneficiaries, and 
if ever one of them recurred in imagi- 
nation to a memorial in bronze, granite 
or marble, doubtless the reflection was 
suggested that to posterity might be left 
the duty or honor of rearing a suitable 
monument, 


The time is ripe when such a monu- 
ment should, at least, be begun. The 
attempt may be modest, yet none 
the less creditable to those concerned 
in it. 

This gatherifig’ with its sixty or more 

graduates directly interested in acquir- 
ing asure and practical knowledge of 
human nature that they may live the 
better and do the better for humanity and 
themselves ; the half dozen instructors 
who have given time and thought to the 
labor of the session just closed in the 
earnest desire that their teaching shall 
be profitable to the willing ear ; these 
officers of the Institute who have cared 
for its interests many years, hopefully 
and truthfully awaiting a period of 
fruition, when a work of so much im- 
portance to the community shall] have 
its proper setting; these guests and 
friends who have assembled to approve 
by their presenceand kind utterance the 
spirit that pervades the work, all show 
the need of a substantial and permanent 
foundation that will provide for the 
urgent demand that is realized now for 
competent training and instruction in 
the principles of practical psychol- 
ogy. 
Iam not hereto make a lofty eulogium 
on the use and benefit of such service as 
the Institute renders to society. The 
students who have gone from its chang- 
ing halls, and those here present are 
ready to do that, and with a ferver born 
of personal experience and deepsincerity. 
Exitus acta probat, the motto of Wash- 
ington, may fitly apply to this service. 
Its results, its ends demonstrate its sur- 
passing value. Need I say that the 
trustees are gratified with the stand taken 
to-day in regard to the purpose of my 
remarks by the alumni of their own mo- 
tion at their meeting. The spirit which 
they have evinced will pers. I dare 
to think, the beginning of a wave of in- 
terest that will culminate ere long in the 
material realization of our hopes. 

As trustees, we do not ask a towering 

ile of granite that, to use the language of 

ebster,shali meet thesun in hiscoming, 
or on whose summit parting day shall 
linger and play, but yet a building 
respectable, convenient, accessible, to 
which the friends of Phrenology and the 
friends of a cause and organization that 
sees in man the elementsof an immortal 
nature, the markings of a divine hand, 
may repair, and in sympathetic co-opera- 
tion give, at least, that moral support 
that is essential to all efficient enter- 
prise. 
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REMARKS OF J. 0. WOODS, ESQ., FOR 
The Trustees. 


i* Ladies and Gentlemen—I am asked 
to speak for the Trustees, which may seem 
a superfluous office since you have heard 
most of them already speak for them- 
selves. Here is Mrs. ells, the true 
mother in this cause. Age has not 
dulled her enthusiasm. Time and ex- 
perience have but confirmed her faith in 
that to which she consecrated herself in 
youth. She holds up high ideals of this 
humane work, and in motherly words 
and tones enjoins faithfulness in it as 
work for God and humanity. Especially 
to night, womanlike, she pleads for a 
permanent home for her cherished off- 
spring in the form of a house for the 
ca >sinet and lectures, and I am gratified 
by the response of the alumni, and hope 
the day is not distant when her heartfelt 
wish will be gratified. 

Prof. Sizer, the Nestor of Phrenology, 
is too well known to you for me to eulo 
gize. Over forty years ago he laid his 
handsupon my head as he has done upon 
thousands of others. I consider him the 
highest authority in craniology to day; 
at nearly four score, he comes before 
you with all the freshness of youth. Age 


has not chilled him nor the depravity of 


humanity made him cynical. Long 
may he live, as he will in his books, if 
not in the flesh. 

Dr. Drayton has brought fresh blood 
and careful medical and scholarly train- 
ing, and though comparatively young 
in the work shows his complete mastery 
of the subjects thus far evolved, and is 
pushing his researches far into the ob- 
scure regions of psychology. Though 
already a voluminous author, his facile 
pen dispenses monthly, through the 
JOURNAL, the newest discoveries in men- 
tal science. 

My eulogy o‘ the other trustees con- 
sists in saying that they have had the 
good sense to let well enough alone. All 
great reforms or innovations have their 
baptism of ridicule. The originators are 
dubbed cranks. an appellation which has 
become honorable as they turn the 
wheels of progress. There is something 
peculiar about them; one characteristic 
about them is said to be long hair, but 
that period has long since passed with 
phrenolozists. Slick. conventional peo- 
ple did not originate the anti-slavery and 
temperance or other great movements; 
under all such is coiled the spring of an 
indomitable will that scorns ridicule and 
is impelled by an inborn impulse. 


Phrenology is respectable the world 
over. Its founders and builders have not 
been mere money grabbers. The love 
of truth and humanity has been a suffi- 
cient stimulus. 

It is sometimes said, by those who 
know the least about it, that Phrenology 
is not a science. True it is not anu 
exact science ; neither is medicine, nor 
history, nor any of the natural sciences. 
Mathematics is made an exact science, 
because it is based strictly on its defini- 
tion. But knowledge so arranged or 
classified that one may correctly reason 
from it, is sufficient to constitute it a 
science. Phrenology is young yet and 
more progress has been made in mental 
science since its origin than was made in 
all the ages from Aristotle to Gall. To 
it we are indebted for the definite divi- 
sion and classification of mental phe- 
nonema. 

I attended the closing exercises of the 
class to-day to know the general effect 
of the teaching received, and found it 
thoroughly moral and religious. So it 
should be. Next to the divine mind 
ranks the human. If an undevout as- 
tronomer be mad, so must be an undevout 
phrenologist, coming as he does in so 
close relation tothe soul of the universe. 
I was pleased with the fact that not all 
had come to the study from mercenary 
motives. There was the mother who 
had studied ‘the better to know herself 
and how to train her children; others for 
general culture. Not all may become 
professional lecturers and teachers, but 
all such students will be better prepared 
for life duties. How greatly business 
men would profit by its study in enabling 
them to judge of character! A man may 
have ninety-nine business qualities, 
but if he lack a knowledge of man he 
will prove a failure. Reformers would 
greatly profit by its study. 

I was particularly pleased to see so 
many young ladies in the class. It 
seems to me a study especially suited to 
woman. She is justly credited with 
keener intuitions than men. Her sen- 
sibilities have not become blunted by the 
knavery and the rough and tumble of 
life. A condition of intuition is 
sympathy and truthfulness; she feels 
influences that men do not perceive, 
This faculty combined with a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology should make her 
especially successful in determining 
character, and who needs this knowledge 
more than she? It seems peculiarly fit- 
ting that a woman like Mrs. Wells should 
have many disciples of herfown sex. 
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In conclusion, I congratulate the late 
class on the auspicious termination of 
their work. They meet as strangers, 
they part as friends. And to the active 
trustees let me say, Well done good and 
faithful servants, enter into the honor 
and respect of all generations. 


MR, L. E. WATERMAN, FOR 
The Former Graduates. 


You undoubtedly have heard of the 
man who whenever he opened his mouth 
‘*put his foot in it.” Iam worse than that 
man to-night. Theminute | put my 
foot in this hall foran enjoyable even- 
ing, I was compelled to say that I would 
open my month, with nothing in it. 
When Mr. Turner asked me to makea 
speech, it was the greatest surprise of 
my life. Iam nospeech-maker. Some- 
times when I have a word to say I speak 
in a hall, asI didthis afternoon, at the 
closing exercising of this class; but never 
in my life did I makea set speech. I 
feel, therefore, that I owe an apology 
for not having prepared myself with 
something to say asa worthy tribute to 

ou. 

In attempting to speak for the old 
graduates, | will use what Mrs. Wells 
said to me when I spoke to her on this 
subject. She said, ‘‘ Never shirk your 
duty.” I should like to inspire you with 
this text, so that you will carry it with 
you, and never forget it, even in the 
most depressing ,moments of your life. 
You have a duty first and always to 
yourself, and a man or woman who 
does his duty to himself or to herself, 
makes the most of himself or herself; 
the best that can be possibly made out of 
the material they have in them. 

Those who have ay eray can go 
out from this class and teach the truths 
of Phrenology, and they can take with 
them their life’s occupation, and some- 
thing that will help as well as interest 
all workers, and be a benefit to them. 

I knew some 35 years ago a boy who 
became enthusiastic on the subject of 
Phrenology. He wasin the West one 
time, where he spent two weeks, visiting 
an old school friend who wasa physician, 
and he was told that his dyspepsia was 
the result of bad living, and that if he 
would eat meat, drink coffee and chew 
a little aloes after dinner, he would be 
able to build himself up, and be a better 
man. The boy did not know any better 
than to take the adviee. At the end of 
the two weeks he visited Quincy, and ar- 
rived there at the same time that Prof. 
0.8. Fowler did. He wanted to hear the 


lectures of Prof. Fowler, but the stimu- 
lating diet he had attempted had put his 
blood in sucha condition that he had 
three boils on his body so that he could 
not sit down, and when he wanted to 
rest, had to lie flat on his face. The boy 
bought his ticket and lay down on a back 
seat. But by and by there was no room 
in the place, and he had to go outside, 
and after the door was closed he lay 
down -with his ear to the crack of the 
door. In that way he heard more than 
one lecture. Then he went and had his 
head examined, but while he was in the 
same physical condition and could not 
sit down. 

The professor examined his head, and 
he told the boy to learn to face men. 
The boy was painfully bashful and if 
he had to call where there were stran- 
gers, and rang the bell, if the man he 
went to see was absent he would go 
away rejoicingin the factthat he would 
not have to face the man. How well 
that boy profited by the instruction you 
will be able to judge, when I tell you 
he is the man who had the courage 
and cheek to get up and face, not only 
one man, but face you all. So I owe 
something to Phrenology, since it taught 
me to do my duty in this respect, when 
it 18 necessary. 

Now, after Dr. Houghton has in- 
structed you how to care for the physi- 
cal man, and Dr. Deems has taught 
you how to take care of the spiritual 
welfare,and Mr Rockwood has shown 
you the best expression of the product 
of the soul and body, as developed in 
the highest expression of art, it seems 
there can be but little more to say. 
But I am really glad I am called up- 
on to speak for the old graduates, and 
in speaking for them I would say: I 
rejoice with you, more than you can 
know that you aretotake up the work 
which some of them must before long 
lay down. 


MR. M. T, RICHARDSON, FOR 
The Alumni Association. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—The letter which Mr. Turner 
just read from Mr. McDonald 
will give you an idea of what 
ate would have gained had the 

een present to speak toyou. I came to 
the table unprepared to speak on this or 
any other subject, and as I had under- 
stood that arrangements had been made 
for the speeches, I thought I could get 
myself into some quiet corner and eat 
and listen. But Mr. Turner came to me 
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and said, ‘* You will have to speak in 
Mr. McDonald's place,” and passed right 
on without volunteering an explana- 
tion. What could I do? I could not 
say no under such circumstances. I 
heard, too, that Mr.Waterman wasin the 
same boat, so I concluded to accept the 
inevitable and do the best I could. Now 
I scarcely know what to say for the 
Alumni, for I have not been a member 
of the association yet twenty-four hours, 
and this association was formed about a 
year ago and numbers I suppose about 
seventy-five members. There are about 
five or six hundred graduates I suppose 
in the whole country, of the Institute, 
and it seems to me that we ought to get 
as many as two hundred of them atleast 
into the association, and I believe by 
proper effort that can be done. This 
afternoon in the hall of the Cooper 
Union, by the suggestions of Mr. E. M. 
Lockhart, an attempt was made to secure 
a fund for the purchase and fitting up of 
a bailding which Mrs. Wells has spoken 
of and Dr. Drayton has spoken of to- 
night. Mr. Lockhart suggested that each 
member, man or woman, who graduates 
from this Institute shall take one share 
or a fraction of a share in stock at $40 

rshare. The idea seemed to take, and 
P think we secured nearly a thousand 
dollars. It was Mr. Lockhart’s idea 
that the Alumni should furnish five 
thousand dollars. If we secured one thous- 
and this afternoon in a few minutes, 
it seems to me that we ought to secure 
the other four thousand in three months’ 
time. A committee of ten was appointed 
to draft an address for circulation, and 
if that committee attends to its duties and 
sends out the address in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and in other ways, I think 
we can carry this project through ; I do 
not see how we can fail if we work at it 
enthusiastically. It will not do for us to 
go away and think no more about it; we 
must think about it and talk about it,and 
by and by we will have the five thousand 
dollars. Perhaps if some of the gentlemen 
will take two shares instead of one, then 
we will have ten thousand dollars rather 
than five Now I believeit isthe dearest 
wish of Mrs. Wells’s heart to see this 
American Institute located in a building 
of its own before she dies; I do not think 
there is anything else she would like as 
well as that. 

And I want to try, too, and help get the 
Institute into a building where itcan have 
a proper lecture room and all proper and 
necessary arrangements; and I hope 
every one present to-night who belongs 


to this association will do their utmost 
to produce this result and have the 
building secured so that next year when 
the class meets it can meet in its own hall 
and in its own property. 


MR. E. Ss. GREER, FOR Our Class. 


Mr. Chairman, Classmates and 
Friends—I think I represent ayy 
clearly the feeling of the class when [ 
say, considering all that has passed into 
our mouths and ears this evening, that 
we are almost too full for utterance. 
Speaking for the class of ’91, I certainly 
can say that it has been good for us to 
be here, at the banquet, but especially at 
the Institute. Our six weeks there have 
not been spent in vain. Some of us 
traveled far to come here, and repre- 
sent both hemispheres and especially 
all regions of this country, from the 
rocky shores of New England to the 
lagoons of the Mississippi and to the fer- 
tile hills of California. Why did we 
come? Because we saw that the people 
were perishing for the lack of knowl- 
edge, knowledge of themselves ; and we 
believed that in thescience of Phrenology 
there is truth that will help make them 
free. We believe in the truth of the 
saying of that great and noble soul, 
Horace Mann, that ‘‘Phrenology is the 
guide to philosophy, the handmaid of 
Christianity, and whoever disseminates 
Phrenology isa public benefactor.” We 
believe a thorough knowledge of those 
facts and principles wil] make us better 
men and women and help us to be more 
useful in lifting mankind to a better 
plane of thought and life. Many of us 
are painfully conscious of our ignorance, 
that we have not yet learned all there is 
to be known about this science, and I 
think we hardly could expect to do so, 
when we consider that Phrenology deals 
with the infinite faculties of men. To 
expect in a course of six weeks’ tuition 
to learn to be accurate in our knowledge 
of this subject, would be expecting too 
much. But our note books are not the 
measure of the good we have received. 
Our minds have been awakened and our 
interest in the science widened, and our 
sense of brotherhood has increased; so 
we have received real and lasting benefit. 
Then these earnest friendships that we 
have formed are not the least of the 
—— for a good friend isa prize in- 


The class of 91 is a modest class, but 
with all due respect to the Alumni we 
have self-esteem enough to think we are 
the best class that has been graduated by 
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the Institute. I was glad to hear that our 
worthy professor and Dr. Drayton held 
a similar ——— still being prudent we 
will not ask all to hold the same opinion, 
but will try to make our deeds speak for 
us. We think we have courage, firmness 
and moral purpose, and can make our 
influence felt for good wherever we may 
be, whether in the pulpit, on the lecture 
latform, in the shop or behind the 
nch. We believe the aim of Phre- 
nology to be one with the aim of religion, 
to spread the truth wherever it may be 
found. It is not an enemy to mankind; 


it is to make men and women better. We 
intend to hold ourselves true to this high 
aim, with malice towards none and sym- 
pathy for all. 

Before we part I think it is meet that 
we express our gratisude to all those 
associated or who have been in any way 
instrumental in making this banquet the 
success it has been; also to give a last 
expression of our sense of the worthiness 
of our instructors and of their universal 
and uniform kindness and courtesy 
towards us. God speed them in all the 
work that may lie before them. 
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A PRACTICAL TALK. 


DEGREE and a diploma will not 
furnish the capital upon which a 
teacher can trade. If her wits are 
sharp, she will not be long in learning 
that education renders education neces- 
sary, that one must know more in order 
to make available the little one already 
knows. The world has but faint re- 
spect for the man who knows nothing ; 
it has still less for him who thinks he 
knows everything. One must stand or 
fall upon the record he makes. Asjthe 
Italian proverb has it: ‘‘Slumber not 
in the tents of your fathers. The world 
is advancing. Advance with it.” If 
you are lazy, if you are looking for a 
life of ease and indolence, keep outside 
of the schoolroom. I never knew for 
what a lazy man was invented—cer- 
tainly not for aschool teacher. If you 
have no love for children, do not at- 
tempt to teach them. Thackeray says : 
‘*The death of a little child occasions 
such a passion of grief and frantic tears 
as your end will never inspire.” And 
Emerson says: ‘‘Whoever lays his 
hand upon the head of a little child, 
lays it also upon his mother’s heart.” 
All conditions are contagious. So 
closely are the threads of being inter- 
woven so intimate are the relations of hu- 


manity to humanity, that virtue begets 
virtue, in all ranks of society, as surely 
as vice begets vice. Hence the need of 
close watchfulness over habit; of con- 
scientious self-culture on the part of the 
teacher. The Arabian proverb has it: 
‘** A fig tree looking on a fig tree becom- 
eth fruitful.” So it is with children in 
the presence of those to whom they look 
for instruction. The school, in all its 
bearings, conditions, environments, 
collectively and individually, should 
literally absorb the teacher’s attention. 
Children are living, sentient flesh and 
blood ; they have bodies to be cared for 
and trained; minds to learn and ex- 
pand ; hearts to love or hate; souls to 
aspire. They read character as a book ; 
they are quick to respond ; they meet 
distrust with distrust, and confidence 
with confidence; they measure out hate 
for hate and love for love. Of all time 
in the child’s life, that spent in school is 
the most precious. No matter how pro- 
pitious the summer weather for growth, 
or how favorable the autumn for ripen- 
ing, if the spring-time was wasted there 
will be no harvest to gather. It isa 
maxim among teachers : ‘‘ Never do for 
a child that which he ought to do for 
himself.” But the reverse is also true: 
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‘* Never leave a child to do for himself 
that which you ought to do for him.” 
The child, when he comes to school, is 
entitled to something ; the teacher is 
placed there, and paid to do something ; 
he is placed in the schoolroom for some 
purpose. 

Of what use to you or me, or any one, 
are facts in history, truths of science, 
poetic fancy, beautiful landscapes, pic- 
tures, paintings, music, except as we 
are able to assimilate them so that they 
become an actual part of the living 
world within us. You remember that 
when the Pharisees questioned him that 
aforetime was blind concerning Christ, 
he answered : ‘‘ Whether he be a sinner 
or no, I know not. One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
The one was a speculative, the other a 
personal experience, and no man could 
take it from him. Just so the ideal 
teacher has a character which is some- 
thing more than a bundle of cold nega- 
tions ; it is positive bold, living, im- 


pressing itself in every way, consciously 
and unconsciously, upon the habits and 
minds of the pupils under his care. 

SUPT. HENRY SABIN, in Journal of 
Education. 


, 4. 


ENJOYMENT: 

In my mind’s eye I have in view 
a little boy sitting bolt upright on a stiff 
chair answering questions from the 
‘* Shorter Catechism,” the first answer 
beginning, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.” The boy had 
ou idea what glorify meant, for it had not 
been explained to him, and to enjoy God 
he vaguely supposed was something for 
dead people to do in the very, very 
distant future ages. He would know 
how to enjoy a big dinner or lots fun 
with the other boys. Full of life and 
mischief it seemed to be pretty hard on 
the little fellow to go through the ordeal 
of the catechism every Sabbath after- 
noon as was the family custom. But 
the mother’s switch was an efficient 
assistant in keeping him sitting upright 





like a-prim judge until the whole dish 
of catechism had been served around the 
little group. 

This boy grew up to be an intelligent 
physician, a good and useful citizen. 
And he discovered, among other things, 
that one need not wait until he dies and 
goes to heaven before he really begins to 
enjoy life ; that there are many sweet, 
wholesome pleasures to be found in our 
every day existence, and that it is our 
duty to find them and catch all the 
gleams of sunshine and good there are 
in the golden moments as they slip by. 

Pleasure! Pleasure! That is what 
people seem to beliving for. Andisnot 
that a good object to live for? Every 
animal was made to be happy, to enjoy 
life, and if it is not happy there is some- 
thing wrong with it, and so if people are 
not happy something is wrong with 
them. There may be wrongs socially, 
morally or physically, butit is each one’s 
duty to right the wrong soas to exist in 
a warm glow of happiness. 

What many persons lack is the ‘‘know 
how” to make themselves happy, healthy 
and good. 

One man says that when he was a boy 
his parents were so strict and severe 
with him that it soured his temper and 
saddened his whole boyish life, and he 
determined that his children should have 
no gloomy reflections of their early life ; 
so, going to the opposite extreme of 
foolish indulgence, his children grew up 
with unrestrained passions and appetites, 
and with their domineering dispositions 
in fullsway. To be shutin the house with 
one of them was to be dreaded as the 
plagues of Egypt. 

Many persons are doing things in life 
simply because somebody else did 
so, or did not do so, and are 
always either imitating, in monkey 
fashion, or going to the opposite 
extreme of contrariness without using 
sense and reason to find the golden 
mean, not having the childlike unbias 
of mind that seeks after the right, the 
true, the best way. 
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The facilities for acquiring knowledge 
are now so readily obtained that it is an 
inexcusable ignorance if people do not, 
in some measure, know how to keep 
their bodies healthy, their minds intelli- 
gent and their hearts happy. Every 
one should understand his bodily 
machinery enough to know the effects 
of different kinds of food and drink, not 
only upon the stomach, but in its making 
pure blood, good tissue, bone, muscle and 
brain power ; what kinds and how much 
exercise of body and intellect is essential 
to the attainment of symmetry and 
completeness of being. How to cultivate 
the life so as to reach the highest and 
fullest of one’s capabilities. 

Indulgence in passion and appetite is 
not happiness. Ask the drunkard and 


* 


glutton, if one inclines to think so. The 
spoiled child is never winsome and 
lovely in disposition. Nothing spoiled 
is ever good. Train your children, 
train yourself to a _ healthfulness, 
genuineness, goodness in body and spirit 
and there will be in such an one an 
elasticity of enjoyment that will seem to 
permeate the atmosphere, and there will 
be felt in the very personality a tendency 
to making things brighter and better. 
By being temperate, kindly and good, 
one can not help but dogood. By doing 
good, and keeping on doing good, 
searching out and finding the true ways, 
the best ways, a keen enjoyment may 
be had in common, every day life, 
precious as a nugget of gold, and it is 
every one’s duty to findit. Lissa B. 





THINGS THAT 


TAPOLEON declared that the 
word ‘‘impossible” is ‘‘ the ad- 

jective of fools,” but even if we are dis- 
posed to contest the dictum of the Corsi- 
can, we must at least admit that more 
things are possible than we in our indo- 
lence or scepticism are willing to con- 
cede. The realization of what educa- 
tion can do for children, on even a 
physical basis alone, would be a glorious 
thing, if it were not made so ingloriously 
pathetic by the consciousness of how 
much of this is left undone. All chil- 
dren can be made to sit and stand erect, 
and the formation of this one habit 
alone, in its result regarding the physi- 
cal improvement of the human race, is 
simply incalculable ; yet it is so plainly 
apparent to any man or woman possess- 
ing even average intelligence, that it 
would be but a waste of time to enlarge 
upon it. All children can be taught to 
breathe deeply, although this will follow 
as the direct result of an upright posi- 
tion. This function firmly established, 
is the metaphorical stone wall, of im- 
mense height and enormous strength 
built as a defense around the inner man 
—the prevention of disease a thous- 


CAN BE DONE. 


and times more valuable than any 
cure. 

All children can be taught to sing, as 
well as to speak, and to read music as 
easily as the printed page of a book. 
There are very few exceptions to this 
rule. When one considers the great 
physical benefit—to say nothing of the 
mental and spiritual—always to be 
derived from this form of exercise, it is 
amazing that there is so little recogni- 
tion in the educational world of this en- 
joyable ‘‘ means of grace.” 

All children can be taught to draw as 
easily as to write—in some cases, much 
more easily. The eye and the ear of 
the child is quicker and keener than we 
realize, while the artistic faculty seems 
to exist in the majority of children as 
evinced by their universal clamor for 
pencil and paper. With these they 
spend hours of quiet contentment, and 
even positive happiness, in the produc- 
tion of objects which could be safely 
worshiped, as they resemble nothing in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth. We 
laugh at these comicalities, and clear 
away the litter when the work is 
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finished, considering our work finished 
at the same time. Why have we no 
deeper insight ? 

It is the exception to find persons who 
can siny at sight, or who, with ready 
pencil, can speak in the sign language 
understood by allthe world. The musi- 
cians and the artists in any given com- 
munity are counted upon the fingers of 
one hand ; they are exceptions where 
they could be, and should be, the rule; 
not of course, or necessarily, highly 
cultured representatives of these arts, 
but, as the ordinary man or woman of 
ordinary education possesses the power 
to read a book or to write a letter, 
though possessing no special elocution- 
ary or literary ability, so this same indi- 
vidual should be equally able to singa 
song or to draw a picture without assum- 
ing any particular musical or artistic 
endowment. All this power is as desir- 


able as it is exceptional, and if it is true 
that it is inherent and latent in the 
average individual, how tragic becomes 


the contemplation of the enormous 
waste of both pleasure and power con- 
sequent upon neglect of uatural endow- 
ments. 

All children can be taught to swim. 
The involuntary, instinctive movements 
of the muscles when the young human 
animal is plunged into an unnatural 
element, will be as correct and as suc- 
cessful as those of the most accom- 
plished life-saver at a seaside resort. 
The grown man, and woman, are gener- 
ally slaves to their muscles, not the 
skilful and independent masters of 
them. Every year of life confirms 
habits of whatever kind. Lack of pli- 
ability and teachableness in the muscles, 
increases in direct proportion to age 
and self-consciousness. The adult, asa 
rule, has lost the power to let go of him- 
selfin a muscular sense. Hence the 
difficulty which he experiences in learn- 
ing to swim, dance, fence, gesticulate, 
ride horseback, etc., his stiff and con- 
scious body refusing to obey the dictates 
of hisdesire and his will. But the child 


can be taught to do all of these things, 
while neither time nor strength is wasted 
in the effort. In asense we might say 
that these things do themselves, instinct- 
ive as many of these movements are to 
the natural, unrestrained child. 

The kindergarten principle of instruc- 
tion is doing immense service in all 
these directions, and when this method 
is universally introduced, a revelation 
will be made to the world of what human 
beings are capable of becoming. How 
this harmonious and complete develop- 
ment will, both directly and indirectly 
influence the lives and the homes, con- 
sequently the comfort, enjoyment and 
usefulness of our people it is not in the 
power of words to portray. But suc- 
cess depends absolutely upon the period 
at which the work is begun. The 
velocity of a falling body does not in- 
crease in any greater proportion than 
does the difficulty, and very often the 
impossibility of accomplishing these 
things with every passing month of the 
young child’s life. This is one of the 
great truths which educators have been 
fatally slow to recognize, and which has 
made human development such a 
meagre, one-sided business, giving the 
average man and woman opportunity 
for only a small fraction of the growth 
of which they are fully capable and for 
which nature intended them. For in 
all education there is an accepted time 
and a day of salvation. Thesun of that 
day does not stand forever at the dawn- 
ing, and the early morning hours once 
lost are gone forever. With them, too, 
goes much that is so sorely needed in our 
daily life that the heart aches at the con- 
templation of it. But this great deduc- 
tion from the sum total of human hap- 
piness and usefulness will continue until 
education shall become a thing worthy 
of the name, and make of man all that 
he is capable of becoming. 

©. B. LE ROW. 
—_>-_ 0 ____ 


Let all instruction involve right hab- 
it; then the future will be provided for. 
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MORAL TRAINING VS. 


ASSING around my play-ground 
one fine afternoon, I noticed a 
cluster of boys intently absorbed in some- 
thing. I walked over to see what the 
attractive object was, and saw one boy 
holding open a flash picture book, very 
highly colored. The title was ‘‘Tom 
King, the Notorious Thief.” The picture 
then in view showed King in the act of 
holding a woman over a fire. The boy 
said, ‘‘That’sa hero.” I passed on with- 
out appearing to notice. Now, the aver- 
age moral teacher would have taken the 
book, torn it up on the spot and called 
the boysa pack of young scamps, or 
something of that kind. 

It is necessary for me to state here, 
that this circumstance took place in the 
play-ground of the Manchester Moral 
and Industrial Training Schools at 
Swinton. Wecommenced the exercises 
of the day by singing a hymn,a short 
extempore prayer, and a Bible lesson. I 
selected for that occasion § (that is, next 


morning) the 34th and 35th verses of the 


17th chapter of 1st Samuel. At that 
time I had about 120 children in my de- 
partment. I said to them, ‘‘I am going 
to speak to you this morning, about a 
hero, a young man who was very clever 
and very strong, and could also play 
beautifully on a musical instrument, 
he was engaged to take charge of a 
multitude of cattle, principally sheep. 
The country in which he lived, was 
infested not only with rats, wild cats, 
foxes, &c., but also bears and lions. 
One day while watching the animals in 
his care, on the side of a mountain, he 
saw a great commotion; the sheep were 
terrified, and racing for their lives, to 
escapefromalion. David (for that was 
the name of the young man) jumped up, 
and, grasping his spear, (a very strong 
and powerful weapon, made partly of 
hard wood and partly of iron,) dashed 
at the lion, which had caught a lamb, 
and a desperate fight ensued—but as I 
told you, that David was a powerful, 
able-bodied young man, he finally killed 


MORAL TEACHING. 


the lion. All the boys who would like 
to have a brother like David, put their 
hands up. (Of course every hand was 
up.) Every girl who would like a brother 
to act so, put her handup. (The girls’ 
hands were shown.) 

‘*Yesterday when I was passing around 
the play ground, I sawa number of boys 
looking at a picture, and I heard one 
boy say, ‘That’s a hero!’ Would you 
like me to tell you the history of that 
picture?” ‘‘Yes, please, sir.” 

‘Some years ago there was a widow 
lady living in the country, near London. 
She had two or three little children, and 
to support herself and children she 
keptashop. One night when, it was 
very late, there were a number of men 
in a public house near by playing cards, 
smoking, and drinking whiskey. One 
of the men said to the leader, whose 
name was Tom King, ‘Tom, let’s have 
some more drink.’ Tom’s answer was 
‘The swag’s (money) gone.’ One of the 
other gang said. ‘Come with me, boys, 
and [ll find thetin(money).’ Sooff they 
went, and they traveled on till they 
came to the widow’s house, and the 
first thing they did was to burst the 
door open. Thetremendous noise woke 
up the widow and the little children, 
who began to scream, but these savage 
men, or rather monsters, threatened to 
kill them: if the; made any noise. The 
next thing they did was to kindle a fire 
and then they commenced to eat the 
provisions they could find. Then the 
jeader, told the lady to hand him up 
her money. The poor creature told them 
her money was in the bank, Tom lifted 
her in his arms and threatened to burn 
her. i heard a boy inthe play-ground 
suy ‘“That’s a hero!’ ‘All who would 
like a brother to act likethat, put their 
hands up.’ Not one, of course, was raised. 

“T will tell you what a true hero is, 
any one who, like David, puts his life 
in danger to do good. If the boys 
here would like to be as David was, 
what must they have? You don’t 
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know? then I will tell you, a good char- 
acter, agreat many virtues, and novices. 

‘In all our moral training, we try to 
make vice hateful and disgusting, and 
virtue beautiful. In contrasting David 
with Tom King, Jack Shepherd and the 
like, the one comes forward in open day- 
light, and puts his life in danger to 
save a lamb; the other, like the sneak- 
ing, prowling, cowardly, thieving, de- 
ceitful, selfish, savage wolf, comes at 
night and cruelly treats a weak woman.” 

Iremained at Manchester, for twenty 
years, and never saw another trashy 
picture displayed, but as a curious co- 


incidence, the same boy whosaid ‘‘That’s 
a hero,” saved up his pence and half 
pence, with which he bought a Bible. 
His name is Cornelius Cochrane. I may 
add here that during my long experi- 
ence I never exposed theculprit. I 
held up the crime, and made-it most 
contemptible, and enlisted the sympathy 
of the whole on the side of virtue. 
From the great benefit Phrenology 
has been to me in my profession as a 
trainer of the young I strongly re- 
commend all young teachers, and espec- 
ially clegymen to study the science care- 
fully. JAMES MOC LEOD. 


oa 


MR. DEPEW’S EXPERIENCE WITH TOBACCO. 


N the Signs of the Times we find the 
] following ‘* Confession” from Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew: 

I used to smoke twenty cigars a day, 
and I continued it until I became worn 
out. I didn’t know what was the matter 
with me, and physicians to whom I ap- 
plied did not mention tobacco. I used 
to go to bed at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and wake at five orsix. I had no 
appetite and was a dyspeptic. 

I was in the habit of smoking at my 
desk and thought that I derived material 
assistance in my work from it. Aftera 
time I found that I couldn’t do any 
work without tobacco. I could prepare 
a brief or argument without tobacco, but 
still I was harassed by feeling that 
something was amiss, and the result was 
notupto the mark. I also found that I 
was incapable of doing any great amount 
of work. My power of concentration was 
greatly weakened, and I could not think 
well without a lighted cigarin my mouth. 
Now, itis perfectly clear that without 
this power of concentration a man is in- 
capable of doing many things. Itis this 
which enables him to attend to various 
and multifarious affairs; to drop one 
absolutely and take up another and give 
it full attention. 

One day I bought a cigar and was 
puffing it with a feeling of pleasure 


which is only possible to the devotee. I 
smoked only a few inches, and then I 
took it out of my mouth end looked at 
it. I said toit: ‘‘My friend and bosom 
companion, you have always been dearer 
to me far than gold. To you I have 
been devoted, yet you are the cause of 
all my ills. You have played me false. 
The time has come that we must part.” 
I gazed sadly and longingly at the cigar 
and then threw it into the street. I had 
become convinced that tobacco was ruin- 
ing me. For three months thereafter I 
underwent the most awful agony. I 
never expect to suffer more inthis world 
or the next. I didn’t go toany physician, 
or endeavor in any way to palliate my 
sufferings. Possibly a physician might 
have given me something to soften the 
tortures. Neither did I break my vow. 
I had made up my mind that I must for- 
ever abandon tobacco or I would be 
ruined byit. Atthe end of three months 
my longing forit abated. I gained twenty- 
five pounds in weight. I slept well for 
seven oreight hoursevery night; I requir- 
ed that amount because of my excessive 
cerebration. When I don’t get it I am 
liable to rheumatism or sciatica. I have 
never smoked from that day to this, and 
while no one knows better than I the 
pleasures derived from tobacco, I am con- 
tent toforego them, knowing their effect. 
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THE RELATION OF HYGIENE TO MATRIMONY. 


EFORE entering into a detailed 
description of the felicitous duties 
attendant upon the early state of matri- 
mony, we will briefly consider the 
necessary qualifications which each in- 
dividual should endeavor to possess in 
order to make his life, and the life of his 
offspring, in a comparative sense, toler- 
able. The appalling existence of dis- 
ease and misery, to say nothing of the 
living monstrosities, is such as to com- 
mand theattention of the higher author- 
ities, and to appeal for the enforcement 
of a law prohibiting unlicensed and 
promiscuous intercourse, and the union 
of those who are not fit subjects to be- 
come parents, and moreover future 
guardians. Whom and when to marry 
is not altogether a personal whim, but 
one to which science proves a needful 
ally. Among the rising generation 
there seems to be an uncontrollable de- 
sire to get married; without the slightest 
regard for its solemnity, nor for the 
consequent cares which are sure to ac- 
company the injudicious, and too early 
ties of wedlock. Nature has wisely 
ordained a period of courtship, in which 
men and women should study each 
other’s vices and virtues, and ascertain 
if their lives can be spent congenially 
together. The general impulse of hu- 
manity in this respect is extremely pecu- 
liar; for many a wedding may be said 
to be a travesty upon the sacred rites, 


or more properly an experiment, which 
nearly al ways proves an immediate, and, 
even worse, an ignominious failure. 
With our excellent and pragmatic laws 
it has become a very easy matter for a 
man to take a dive into the matri- 
monial pool, and to extricate himself in 
case his experience proves, in anyway, 
to be an unpleasant one. 

The shameful and public proceedings 
which invariably attend divorce suits 
should put a blush upon all who are 
forced to take that step, and should 
practically demonstrate to others the 
absolute folly of perjuring themselves 
with a holy vow and thereby casting an 
unpropitious blight upon their entire 
futures. The love of the sexes is known 
to be universal; there is no demand 
which cannot be fulfilled. It is true 
that we all have likes and dislikes, and 
that we may all experience the most in- 
tense and fervent love; still, admitting 
these conditions, the love of ourselves 
and offspring should compel us to in- 
vestigate the natural state of affairs 
before plunging headlong into a dire 
stream of prolonged misery. No one 
cares to father a cripple, nor to have 
among his children a deformed crea- 
ture whose pitiable efforts are intelligible 
manifestations of the keenness with 
which it feels its natural loss, and for 
which both parents, in the eyes of Provi- 
dence, stand unquestionably guilty. 
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It is a scientific fact that no man who 
is suffering with any serious organic 
disease should entertain a thought of 
marrying a woman who is likewise 
afflicted. Nor should any couple, with 
whatever identical weakness, be united 
in marriage, for these Jamentable fail- 
ings, in an aggravated form, will surely 
be transmitted to their children, and 
will make their lives prove painfully 
sad and miserable. The chief objection 
to a consanguineous union is based upon 
the infallible truth that both parties are 
subject to the same hereditary blood, 
bone, or bodily taints, which will wreak 
their disastrous force upon their issue. 
In other words, where marriages are not 
of blood relation the weakness, or vital 
imperfection of a particular organ in 
the body of one is strengthened by the 
vital perfection of the same organ in 
the body of the other ; and, although 
their offspring may inherit, to some 
extent, the parental fault, they will 
have more constitutional vitality to 
counteract it. So well is this law estab- 
lished that all perplexing and contra- 
dicting theories have long since been 
discarded. With justice to reason we 
must all admit that the progeny of in- 
cestuous unions are far more liable than 
others to disease and to premature 
death. 

Of course we must allow that if both 
parents are in perfect health, and their 
ancestry were not predisposed to any 
serious ills, that their children will stand 
an equal chance of attaining an ad- 
vanced age, and as free from disease as 
the best of us. The difficuity, however, 
is of ascertaining these remarkable quali- 
ties, and when we consider the published 
statement that not more than two fami- 
lies in a hundred thousand are free from 
all the constitutional taints, we will 
doubtless find ourselves willing to en- 
dorse an act which will place an injunc- 
tion upon all marriages among those 
who are nearof kin. In this connec- 
tion we must also ask, What is perfec: 
health? Analytically defined this ques- 


tion resolves itself into an equal blend- 
ing of the temperaments, which means 
a well-balanced mind and body, in a 
perfect state of development. Thus the 
nervous, bilious, lymphatic and san- 
guine conditions must be in harmoniz- 
ing sympathy. When any of these 
temperaments exercise supreme control 
then the individual may be said to be 
somewhat ‘‘ out of gear.” 

It has also been proven that marriages 
among relatives with apparently oppo- 
posite temperaments are seldom, if ever, 
productive of favorable results, as their 
children are subject to the peculiar 
effects of Atavism, or, the reappearance 
of any organic, or ancestral weakness 
after the lapse of a generation or two. 
Statistics confirm the lamentable per- 
centage of imperfect developments 
which are known to be due to close 
blood alliances. According to an emi- 
nent authority, out of three thousand 
children, the offspring of six hundred 
marriages among cousins, more than 
one-half exhibited constitutional defects, 
and Over one fourth were consigned to 
an early grave. The principal heredita- 
ble afflictions are notoriously common ; 
and the chief of these, may be said to be 
scrofula, or, ‘‘ king’s evil.” Epilepsy 
plays a prominent part, and idiocy, deaf 
mutism and blindness, are always chary 
in their respective roles. Many other 
minor troubles are also present. With 
all these facts corroborating the fearful 
consequences attending close blood 
marriages, and with an intelligent re- 
cognition of the instructive personal 
repugnance manifested towards all rela- 
tive unions, it should be our endeavor to 
prevent, as much as possible, the con- 
summation of all such unlawful, cruel 
and strikingly inhuman, nuptial pro- 
ceedings. 

The selection of a wife, according to 
the foregoing statements, assumes con- 
siderabie importance, and makes it com- 
pulsory for all who desire their matri- 
monial relations to continue with un- 
changeable bliss, to couple health and 
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character with the fickle, unsubstantial 
and ruling impulse of humanity—the 
scepteral power of love. Woman, may 
be said to be the purest, and noblest of 
all animated creation. Without her 
presence, man would be a stranger to 
that delicate refinement which charac- 
terizes all her ways and works, and 
which practically stimulates all acts of 
charity, and the general interest which 
is shown towards all classes of man- 
kind. From her bountiful store, we first 
absorb the quintessence of love, truth 
and righteousness. The influence which 
the female sex can exert upon man is 
truly wonderful. She has the power of 
directing his energies towards the 
highest and most laudable deeds, and of 
trampling his ambitions amid the mire 
and filthy ordure. A true, pure and 


noble woman is a precious boon to hu- 
manity, capable of ascending the highest 
throne of virtue, and of drawingto her 
side innumerable converts, while a low, 
foul and degraded wretch is the curse 


of all womankind, who will not shirk 
to commit the most atrocious crimes, 
with which few men, with the blackest 
criminal records, are ever found guily. 
We will, therefore, understand that it 
is a man’s duty to seek a woman who is 
at least as good, if not better than him- 
self to be joined with him in wedlock ; 
for, when the female is worse than the 
male, she will drag him down to the 
plane of her iniquity, and then both may 
sink into the basest depths of depravity. 
On the other hand, if a woman is good, 
and a man bad, she may with her in- 
structive motherly qualities, raise him to 
her own ievel, and keep him within the 
bounds of love, and true happiness. I 
will admit that it requires some art, in 
the management of such cases; but 
every intelligent woman can easily ac- 
quire enough skill to control the worst 
passions, to which, some of the weaker 
men fall, pitiful victims. If you are 
married, it becomes your duty to admin- 
ister to all the wants, and the comforts 
of your husband. Cheer him in all his 


efforts, and give your assistance, when- 
ever it is required. Acknowledge his 
supremacy, and always yield to his de- 
mands, if not too unreasonable or im- 
proper; maintaining your own intelli- 
gence with which you can gently probe 
the weaknessof his nature, and modestly 
implore him to shun the olack tempestu- 
ous path that leads to sin and ruin. 
Keep your home cheerful, and show him 
that you take an interest in all his 
affairs. Let love be your sabre, for 
with it, you can conquer all domestic 
brawls, and add true victories to the 
hope that sunbeams will forever play 
within your happy home. ~ 

Regarding the proper age for marry- 
ing, in my opinion no man ought to 
marry before he has _ reached his 
thirtieth year; and no woman, before 
twenty-five. The boyish, frivolous 
thirst will then be satiated, and both 
husband and wife will be better fitted to 
enter upon the peaceful tide of wedded 
bliss.@ When these conditions become 
judiciously prominent, and when the 
masses learn how to respect, and to obey 
them, they will find themselves drifting 
into a halo of exquisite joy, which will 
fill them with inimitable pride when 
they join in the ringing of— 


“The bells, the bells, the wedding bells, 
What a world of happiness their melody foretells.” 


DR. JOHN SHEPPMAN. 


o 
=> 





TakinG ‘‘CoLps” NoT ACCIDENTAL. 
—Now we are in the midst of the sea- 
son when people are given to “‘tak- 
ing colds,” and we hear many cough- 
ing and sneezing and berating the 
weather, as the foul cause of their un- 
happy condition. itis well to remem- 
ber, asone says, that taking cold is not an 
accident which is liable to overtake one 
at any time, like a ‘‘ thief in the night.” 
It is not so much dependent upon the 
weather, which we cannot control, as it 
is upon our internal conditions and 
habits of life, which we can control. As 
a rule there is no valid excuse for living 
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in that vulnerable condition of suscep- 
tibility and danger and dread which 
hangs like a nightmare over many an 
otherwise happy life. A most remark- 
able instance illustrating this point is re- 
ported in the experience of Greeley’s 
Arctic expedition df 1883. His men were 
exposed to the most severe weather un- 
der various conditions, and at the same 
time were so limited in their food sup- 
plies that any excess was out of the 
question; and yet in all that terrible ex- 


posure and starvation there occurred 
nota single instance of a ‘‘cold” or fever, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, catarrh, or any 
other disease which we attribute to 
‘taking cold” here among our warmly 
clad, closely-housed, highly-fed people 
of a temperate climate. The truth is, it 
is next to an impossibility to catch cold 


‘when the surplus carbon derived from 


our daily food and waste tissue is 
promptly burned by an ample supply of 
oxygen through respiration. 


— bomen 
ON TREATMENT OF CATARRH. 
A FURTHER NOTE. 


HE specialist giving attention to 
diseases of the nose and throat 

finds that the proportion of his patients 
who require operative treatment is com- 
paratively small. Most of them, how- 
ever, have nasal and pharyngeal mem- 
branes that have undergone changes 
that must have systematic applications 
for atime before there will be a recovery 
of the normal condition. We have 
dwelt upon the importance of mouth 
breathing as a preventive of nasal 
trouble; a word in passing is appropriate 
with regard to keeping the nose clean 
and clear. It is just as important that 
the passages of that organ be kept unob- 
structed as it is for the face to be washed 
and the hair brushed for common 
decency’s sake. We hear people every 
day sniffling, hemming and hawking 
largely because what should be a com- 
mon practice in their daily toilette is 
neglected, viz., the cleansing and clean- 
ing of the nasal passages. This should 
be the habit of every one, especially the 
man or woman living in large cities and 
exposed to breathing a dust-laden air. A 
solution of saltand water, say 10 grains 
of salt to the ounce of water, or the 
same proportion of borax in water, 
should be kept on the wash stand for 
washing out the nose,and should be 
used everymorning. A good atomizing 
syringe is the most convenient way for 
applying the wash. Where the trouble 


is but slight, these simple solutions will 
be found sufficient to bring comfort to 
the user. In old cases of catarrh with 
the tendency to nasal obstruction, 
because the secretions form hard deposits 
and can not be dislodged easily, the 
standard mixture known as Dobell’s 
solutionis very useful. This can be ob- 
tained at most druggists. 

Cases in which catarrh has become 
chronic and the need of surgical treat- 
ment may not be apparent are generally 
characterized by the tendency to form 
crusts that adhere to the sensitive mem- 
brane, until loosened by the continued 
exudation of mucous. These crusts 
falling down in the throat irritate the 
pharynx and glottis and occasion 
cough. The majority of catarrhal 
patients met with at hospital clinics 
complain of this experience and of the 
failure of medicines of all sorts to cure 
them. When the cause of the trouble 
is known such failure is readily ac- 
counted for. The patient may swallow 
a ship load of drugs, and only grow the 
worse forthe constitutional disturbances 
the drugs will cause. I have found, as 
other specialists have found, that a 
purely local disease of the nose may-in 
time bring about inflammatory or irrita- 
ble states of the pharynx, larynx, 
trachea, etc., that the general practi- 
tioner will often impute to gastric or 
pulmonary disease, and I am inclined to 
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believe that a large proportion of 
stomach and chest disorders start with 
the nose. 

In treating cases of the kind just 
described applications should be made to 
both the anterior and posterior openings. 
First with the atomizer let the wash be 
thrown into the exterior nostrils, and 
then with a properly curved tip into the 
openings that communicate with the 
throat. If the solution is about blood 
warm its effect is more speedily obtained, 
and the clearance of the passages more 
thorough. 

Treatment of the nostrils in this man- 


ner will be found to afford great relief to 
those suffering from a severe cold, with 
a profuse flow of secretion and general 
stuffiness. As I have said in an article 
on catarrh published at some time not 
very far back, it is well for the catarrhal 
subject to get the advice and treatment 
of a physician who understands the 
procedure in nose and throat cases, as a 
preliminary to self. treatment. Otherwise 
disagreeable and unnecessary conse- 
quences may follow ignorant attempts 
to carry out what in reading may appear 
simple enough. 
H. 8. D. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Barber’s Pole Explained. 
—Last, but not least, the barbers of long 
ago were barber-surgeons, but the rapid ad- 
vance of surgical science has caused them 
to fall from their high estate. The gilt- 
knob at the end of the barber pole of to-day 
represents a brass basin, which but a few 
decades since was actually suspended from 
the pole. The basin had a notch cut in it 
to fit the throat, and was used in lathering 
the customer, preparatory to shaving him. 
The pole represents the staff held by the 
patient who came to the barber-surgeon to 
be bled. The two spiral stripes painted 
around it signify the two bandages, one for 
twisting around the arm previous to the act 
of phlebotomy, or blood letting, the other 
for binding when the operation was com- 
pleted. 


Amber and its Historical Re- 
latious.—The masses of amber thrown by 
every storm on the strands of Jutland and 
Scania, although neglected by the first set- 
tlers upon them, attracted the eager atten- 
tion of their sepulchre-building successors. 
The submarine product cast at their feet by 
the waves served not only for the adorn- 
ment of their persons, living and dead, but 
for their protection against supposed male- 
fic influences, and, gradually becoming 
known: to distant peoples, was bartered, in 


the growing trade centres of the South, for 
objects fraught with the significance of a 
new era, says a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The traffic assumed large proportions. 
To the diffusion of the fossil gum of Jutland 
from Liguria to Thrace corresponds an 
equally surprising plenty of bronze and gold 
in Scandinavia, where, too, finds of wrought 
amber and of the objects purchased with it 
suggests a reciprocal relation, scarcity of 
the first attending on plentifulness of the 
second. Not even in those remote times 
was it possible at once to have a cake and 
to eat it. About the sixth century, B. C., 
the Etruscans entered the market. Amber 
occurs in the oldest tombs at Cervetri, and 
its exchange for bronze wares explains the 
stamp of Etruscan design impressed upon 
many objects now in the Copenhagen Mu- 
seum. Although the materials for their 
construction were imported, the discovery 
of the moulds in which they were cast 
proves conclusively the weapons and im- 
plements of the bronze age in the North to 
have been of home manufacture. Their re- 
markable beauty and elaboration tell of an 
advance in taste ensuing upon the develop- 
ment of commerce they sprang from, while 
the system of ornament adopted in them 
betrays an oriental origin. Its elements 
were probably rooted in religious symbolism 
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—fire, forexample, being denoted by the zig- 
zag;sun, by the double spiral characteristic of 
Danish bronze work, although found as well 
on pottery of the beehive tombs of Mycene. 


Explosions of Coal Dust.—Two 
accidents due to the explosion of coal dust 
are described in the Jahresbericht d. k. 
preuss. Gewerberathe fur 1888. At the 
Reichenwald works an explosion of coal 
dust took place in the dried coal store room 
while the operations were in full progress, 
with the result that the front of the drying 
house was violently blown out and a con- 
siderable-conflagration occurred in the fac- 
tory. At Furstenberg on the Oder, where 
the works are entirely built of stone and 
iron, a similar explosion occasioned no 
damage, either to the workmen or to the 
buildings. The ignition of the coal dust 
appears to have commenced in the lowest 
feeding screw belonging to the drying 
room elevator, and to have spread forward 
to the store room and backward to the two 
drying houses. Five explosions followed 
in quick succession in different parts of the 
works, the detonation being strongest in the 
store room, and in a few minutes all the 
chambers containing dry coal dust were on 


fire. These accidents afford further proof of 
the well-known fact that coal dust is itself 
a dangerous explosive, the presence of 
which must be guarded against in factories, 
mines, etc., by thorough ventilation and 
other protective measures. 


Prehistoric Relics.—The Archxo- 
logical Association, which is under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is about to set on foot original explorations 
in parts of the United States which have 
not been carefully examined in respect of 
their prehistoric relics. Several men, who 
are experts in this kind of scientific work, 
will be placed in the field. During the 
summer of 1891 the Association bas thor- 
oughly explored a number of ancient village 
sites in the valley of the Delaware, and the 
work has thrown new light on the customs 
and condition of the prehistoric Indians. 
On an island in the Delaware an implement 
maker’s workshop was found, and in 
another place were 116 finely chipped 
knives, averaging about six inches in length 
The quarry of jasper, where the Indians 
got their raw material, was found, and 
thousands of specimens of their workman 
ship were secured. 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


In the present number areport of the 
second annual dinner of the Alumni As- 
sociation is given. The secretary of the 
Alumni has furnished the editor the fol- 
lowing notes relative to the proceedings 
of the late meeting of the graduates: 

At the close of the graduating exer- 
cises of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, there was held the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association. A large 
number of the members of the class of 
‘91 enrolled their names as members of 
the association, and also a number of 
the representatives of former classes who 
were present. 

An election for officers to serve the 
coming year was held. Mr. Geo. Mac- 
Donald, of Albany, N. Y., was electad 
president; Mr. M. T. Richardson, of 
New York City, first vice-president; Mr. 
Albert Turner, secretary and treasurer; 
Mr. J. B. Sullivan, Mr. L. E. Water- 
man and Dr. R. C. Shultz, members of 
the Executive Committee. 

A change was made in the By-laws 
with the effect of the appointment by 
the Executive Committee of a Historian 
and a Committee on Work. 

Ata meeting of this committee held 
later, Mrs. Mary T. Hayward, of New- 


ark, N. J., was appointed Historian. 
Mr. John W. Shull, of Ohio, Mr. D. C. 
Munroe, of Ontario, and Mr. C. W. 
Broomall, of Pennsylvania, were ap- 
pointed Committee on Work. 

Much earnestness and enthusiasm was 
manifested at the meeting by all present, 
which found expression among other 
things in a project for raising a fund 
for the purpose of helping the Institute 
to secure a building as a permanent of- 
fice and lecture hall. 

The Committee on Work have in 
charge arrangements for meetings, at 
which papers shall be read and discuss- 
ed on topics relating to human organi- 
zation and improvement. The outlook 
of the Association, for the growth and 
activity thus early in its existence, is 
more favorable than we had expected, 
and those who have been its initiators, 
are to be congratulated. 


Norg.—Itis fitting to note that the editor 
of the Educational Record of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, has taken up the subject 
of moral education on a line that is 
similar to that of our discussion. In 
tne course of a highly appreciative ref- 
erence to what was written in one of 
our papers, he intimates that the Jour- 
NAL’s editor ‘‘seems to have but a lim- 
ited knowledge of the many educational 
periodicals of the continent.” This im- 
pression may have been obtained from 
a paragraph of ours, that he quotes, 
wherein we refer to ‘‘a dozen or more 
periodicals devoted to education” as fur- 
nishing no practical suggestion, with 
regard to teaching morals. We would 
merely say on this point, that our ex- 
change list contains a large number of 
such periodicals, many of which are 
considered the leading representatives 
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of affairs educational, in thestates where 
they are published. If more attention 
to systematic moral training is given by 
American educational magazines than 
we have been able to find, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to know, and we trust that 
the entire educational press of the coun- 
try will become more than casually in- 
terested in a movement that has a vital 
relation to the future state of American 
character. 


—=-_—eo 





THE HIGH BUILDING CRAZE, 


THE great loss of life caused by the 
downward crush of a five story building 
used for industrial and store purposes, 
in the lower part of New York City, 
was for atimea topic of earnest con- 
sideration in all circles. We read and 
heard many warm expressions of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate men and wo- 
men who were victims of the sudden 
collapse, and for the families so sharply 
bereaved of members whose earnings 
furnished, in some cases, their only 
means of subsistance. 

There were also reproaches loud and 
severe cast upon the owner and builder 
of the structure for negligence in pro- 
viding against the disaster, by proper 
braces and supports to the walls and 
floors. Now the excitement of that ter- 
rible occurrence appears to have quite 
passed over, and public sentiment is 
ready to lend itself to the next demand 
upon its expression. 

There seems to us to be a lack of inter- 
est shown by people of all classes in 
their common safety, and this lack is 
shared by our municipal authorities, to 
the extent of neglect or indifference to 
what should bea common duty. This 


attitude is conspicuously exemplified in 
the liberty.exercised by capitalists to 
erect vast structures of stone, iron and 
brick, ten twelve and even more stories 
in height, for business or industrial pur- 
poses. A fewof such structures with 
breadth sufficient to present something 
of graceful proportion, and in locations 
where thespaces surrounding them were 
wideand free, might not be subject to 
very serious objection, but most of these 
tall piles are ridiculously scanty in 
breadth of foundation, violate the com- 
mon standards of architectural form, 
and frown dangerously down upon nar- 
row, overcrowded streets. We have as- 
cended to the tenth or eleventh story of 
such a building with the aid of the ele- 
vator, and noted as we looked down in- 
to the street on which the building 
fronted, how like a little alley it seemed, 
and how shadowy the movement of the 
busy thousands on the shelf-like side- 
walks far below. The resources of sci- 
ence and mechanics are brought into 
service to render most of these buildings 
firmand strong. Yes, and the men who 
occupy the upper floors of this or that 
one, which as yet towers over the old- 
fashioned ‘*fossils” of aforetime architec- 
ture that adjoin, may speak enthusiasti- 
cally of their excellent light and venti- 
lation, but what of the lower stories, and 
of the hygienic condition of the buildings 
below, and of the streets? Every new 
building of this new type, but adds a 
fresh and solid barrier to sunlight and 
fresh air, and so deepens the gloom 
where the tide of city life flows. Health- 
fulness is so dependent upon light and 
ventilation, that we wonder our health 
boards are not alert to the menace to 
life that every great structure erected 
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in a crowded section creates. Among 
the clearest facts of hygiene are those 
that declare the unhealthfulness of 
spaces that never receivea ray of sun- 
shine, and are so put up that there is no 
freedom of aereal movement. There 
vapors and exhalations accumulate and 
render the atmosphere humid, dense 
and more or less pathogenic. Penetrat- 
ing into the lower rooms of adjoining 
buildings they add to the already in- 
salutary state of the atmosphere there. 
We aretold that the tall building with 
its numerous rooms is a necessity in the 
crowded state of commercial New York. 
The business man, the lawyer, the bank- 
er, &c., must be accommodated, and 
he can only be high up in the air. We 
think that this plea is largely factitious, 
and that the proper organization of busi- 
ness activity includes a realization of 


what is due to the true welfare of the 
neighborhood and community in gen- 
eral. 
GOOD BYE 1891. 
THis number closes the issue for 1891. 
May we hope that with the opening 
of 1892 the same readers one and 





all will greet with cordial satisfac- 
tion the January number, and not only 
may these keep their old places on the 
list, but many other subscribers claim 
representation in the array of the Jour- 
NAL’s friends. Editor and publishers in 
bidding forewell to 1891, with its great 
record of human activity on this line 
and on that, entertain only feelings of 
kindness toward all with whom they 
have had to do. Reader, subscriber, 


contributor, agent and friend, we thank 
you for your interest and co-operation. 
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{o fur forrespondents 


Questions or ‘“‘GmeNERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





To Institute Atumni at Laros.—In re- 
ply to a question, the editor says an em- 


phatic Yes. Weare glad to receive notes 
and comments from all interested in phren- 
ological work. Personal reports concerning 
doings and observations as lecturers, teach- 
ers, book distributors, etc., are desired. We 
should be glad to filla page with such re- 
ports, knowing that they would be of much 
interest to all directly occupied in similar 
duty and to the regular reader of the Jour- 
nat. Will our friends in the field take notice 
of this? 


Aoquisitive Inrettect.—C. 8. M.—The 
habit of omnivorous reading or observation 
is cultivated by some people with large per- 
ceptives and an ambitious personality until 
it becomes a dominant feature in their ac- 
tive character. With a retentive sensorium 
a large part of what they read or see may 
be fairly memorized, but will prove of little 
avail practically if the efforts have not been 
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made to cultivate also the habit of express- 
ing through language their thoughts. Some 
people, indeed, are like a coal bin that has 
been crowded with coal to such a degree 
that when the slide at the bottom is opened 
the outward flow is very slow or intermit- 
tent. Over-fullness of ideas or facts may 
tend to choke the natural vent or opening, 
Language, unless practice and use lubricate, 
as it were, the way. The good speaker is 
he who makes the best use of what material 
he has, although it may be a comparatively 
small stock. Generally it may be said that 
great readers are poor speakers. 


Lovers’ Powpers, ETo.—S8. Y. B.—Such 
advertisements as those you refer to are the 
baits thrown out into the world by trick- 
sters and charlatans who would make game 
and gain of the ignorant weak. There are 
certain drugs employed sometimes by phy- 
sicians in nerve disorders that may form the 
factitious ground for the dishonest trifler 
with what may be an innocent expression of 
honest sentiment, but the effect of such drugs 
is by no means certain in different individu- 
als. Asa whole, they are poisonous, and 
should be let severely alone. Ifa man or 
woman can not act in a straightforward, 
honorable manner in his or her relations 
with others, there is something wrong in 
the motive entertained or in the mental con- 
dition. We earnestly advise you to ignore 
the professions of all “ brokers” in human 
affection, whatever may be your object in 
the matter. 


Hare or Bgarp Forowne Mixtorr.—We 
have little commendation to accord to any 
of the compositions prescribed for the de- 
velopment of hair or beard on a head or face 
that is naturally but thinly furnished. The 
mixture you describe may be heating in its 
nature—indeed, a mild blister—but further 
than that be productive of little effect. 
Refined vaseline, used sparingly, is a pleas- 
ant dressing, and is favored by some der- 
matologists as promotive of hair growth. 
We are not able toreport any successes from 
personal observation. For cutaneous uses, 
petrolatum is one of the best things having 
a general application we know. 

“Too Muon Curistian Cant.”—M. D.— 
Your objection is a novel one. We have 
supposed heretofore that the morality ex- 


pressed in these pages was of a kind that 
every truth-loving and conscientious reader 
would approve. That it is in accordance 
with Christian conduct, as we understand 
the teaching of the great leader of Christi- 
anity, isno proper ground for exception. 
Every candid man, be he deist or atheist, 
must acknowledge that sincerity of purpose, 
straightforward dealing, kindness, sympa- 
thy, scrupulous truth-telling and self-sacri- 
fice are chief factors of a noble humanity. 
And if the teaching of Christ inculcates 
this, it shows the lofty purpose of Christ’s 
mission. The principle that animates the 
publication of this magazine is the elevation 
of man, and whatever will help in this re- 
spect is drawn upon. There is much in 
practical Phrenology confirmatory of 
Christian philosophy and practice, and if a 
church member perceives this, and can not 
help exulting over it, we are not of those 
who would reproach him or call his earnest 
deliberations ‘‘ cant.” 


Fl ebat Chev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

The Solution of the Labor 
Question.—The Boston Youths’ Com- 
panion, a while ago, contained an article 
headed ‘‘ Profit Sharing.” I have for some 
time wondered whether that, or something 
similar, would not in the end be the solu- 
tion to the ever present labor question, 
which is at present the most important in 
this country, except, perhaps, the liquor 
question. I speak from personal experi- 
ence, employing from 15 to 50 men and boys 
according to the season. Some ten years 
ago I hired common laborers from $1 to 
$1.25 per day, and there was no lack of 
help. Now, the same men demand from 
$1.38 and upward per day, and they get it as 
laborers are in brisk demand at almost any 
time in the year. But this matter of wages 
amounts to comparatively little. The 
worst feature is that the men are so inde- 
pendent and often insolent. They will do 
or not do work as they choose, and as much 
or little of itasthey choose. So far we have 
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managed to get through fairly well. But if 
this state of affairs should continue for some 
time, and possibly grow worse, I would feel 
like drawing my capital out of the business 
and give it up. With sharp competition on 
one hand and rebellious labor on the other, 
the business man has a hard time of it. In 
some lines the men work by the job or piece 
at a rate which all employers in the same 
line pay, so that they are all on an equal 
footing. But itis not every business that 
can be so arranged. A part of mine is so 
conducted, andin that department I have 
no trouble. I havefor some time studied 
to devise some scheme by which workmen 
can share in the profits, and thus become 
personally interested in the success of my 
business. I believe it would make them 
better men every way. At first sight this 
question seems plain enough. Just tell 
each workman that until furthernotice he 
is to receive a smaller salary every week, 
and in addition a certain percentage of the 
profits at the end of the season when the 
books are closed up. But I apprehend that 
just as soon as I shall do this every -work- 
man would find some fault, because he is 
not given as good terms as some other one, 
or because some one else is not doing as 
well as he should do, and his share of the 
profits would therefore be reduced. But 
the worst would probably be that, in mak- 
ing a report to them at the end of the sea- 
son, the inside of the whole business would 
have to be shown, else the men would mis- 
trust that they were not treated fairly. No 
business man cares to expose all the details 
of his business to his workmen, the public 
and his competitors. I believe, though, 
that if a marriage could be effected between 
capital and labor in some such way it 
would solve the labor question and be as 
beneficial to capital as labor, and to the 
public as a whole. I wish that some of 
your writers would throw some light on 
the subject. Respectively yours,  L. R. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.’’ 


Way should a man never marry a woman 
named Ellen? 
Because he rings his own (K) nell. 


‘*Pan, what does non compos mentis 
mean ?” 

** That, my son, is a mind without a com- 
pass.” 

‘*Goopyxess, John! How queer baby 
looks. I believe he is going to have a fit.” 

‘* By George! I believe you are right. 
Where is my camera?” 

Srytze mw Piss.—First Tramp—“ Bill, 
W'ots ther stoyle in pois this fall ?” 

Second Tramp—‘‘Same as last year, Tom. 
Leather overskirts, with crimped edges and 
orchard bric-a-brac. 

“Your husband,” said the caller, sym- 
pathizingly, ‘‘ was a manof many excellent 
qualities.” 

“Yes,” sighed the widow. “ He was a 
good map. Everybody says so. I wasn’t 
much acquainted with him myself, for he 
belonged to six out-at-night lodges.”’ 


‘*Mr. Smit, you said you once officiated 
in the pulpit; did you mean by that that 
you preached?” ‘No, sir ; I held the light 
for the man to preach.” ‘‘Ah, the Court 
understood you differently. They supposed 
the discourse came directly from you.” 
‘*No, sir, I only threw a little light on it.” 


WISDOM. 





“Thou must be true thyseif, 
If thou the truth would teach.”’ 


Ir you would convince a man that he does 
wrong, do right.—Thoreau. 

FrienpsuirP is msch like earthen ware, if 
it is.broken it can be mended. But love is 
ike a mirror, once broken that ends it. 

Wuewn you rely on others, beware; but 
when you rely on yourself, be honest, for it 
is the very mean man who will cheat him- 
self. 


We have only arrived at the possession of 
real wisdom when we know how to work 
and rest, giving to each its proper propor- 
tion of care. 

Tue philosophers of the world concede 
that the elements of which you and I are 
composed are eternal, yet many seem to 
believe that there was a time when there 
was no God, without whom these elements 
were not. 
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In ixi2 department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publi-ations, especially those related in any way to 

tal and physiological sci: We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. ¢ 








Kaproat Wrongs IN THE PREOEPTS AND 
Practices oF Crvimizep Man. By J. 
Wilson, A.M. Ph. D., author of ‘‘ Com- 
parative View of the Different Languages 
of the World,” etc. 8mo, pp. 411. 
Newark, N. Y. J. Wilson & Sons. 


This author is disposed to take high prob- 
lems into his writing, and having decidedly 
radical views to express, he gives us a 
series of papers in which principles of a 
rigid sort are laid down. He says truly 
that education ought to prepare the way for 
us to see and understand what we do see, 
and that we should be so elevated in our 
scrutiny that we should believe for our- 
selves. This may be regarded as one of the 
clues to his reflections. He finds in our 
modern civilization a great deal of value 
and also much absurdity, and like many 
other people he is opposed to war, and 
thinks that an infinite amount of time, 
effort and brain are wasted upon absurdi- 
ties. He also thinks there is abundant 
room for the elevation of woman. Society 
abounds in absurdities of custom and belief 
that are sadly in need of correction or anni- 
hilation. Considering the rights of men so- 
cially and politically,he isinclined to accept 
the tenets of Henry George, that private 
property in land is unnatural, unreasonable 
and unjust. 

One point that he makes we are inclined 
to accept without argument ; that is, that 
far more people should live in the country 
than in the city, and he would revive the 
old patriarchal system so far as it promotes 
deference for age and a higher estimation 
of individual liberty andright. The whole 
system of devising property by will, or 
transferring it to others for use after the 


death of the owner, he attacks, and goes 
very much farther in his position with 
regard to legal contests and the trial by 
jury. We think our modern reformers will 
sustain his views for the most part with 
regard to the penal methods, and there are 
some suggestions on this line that most of 
our economists can read with benefit. The 
ground covered by this volume is very ex- 
tensive, as theabove exceedingly brief sur- 
vey intimates, and it might be well for the 
author to go farther in the presentation of 
opinion, especially in the way of some 
practical recommendations as to what 
should be done to reform and improve 
societyin the several particulars enumer- 
ated. 

Heven Porrsr’s Impgrsonations. By Helen 
Potter. 12mo. pp. 239. Edgar 8S. Wer- 
ner. New York. 

The American public is well acquainted 
with Miss*Helen Potter. Her repertoire of 
recitations is large and her capabilities of 
varied expression have been thoroughly 
tested to the satisfaction of hundreds of 
audiences. We know of no lady elocution- 
ist who has been so successful in imperson- 
ation. Many distinguished orators, actors 
and actresses have received her attention, 
and from a careful study of their manner 
and styles of speaking she has in most cases 
been able to reproduce them successfully to 
the delight of spectator and listener. 

We remember with what felicity she re- 
produced certain of Mr. Gough’s fervid 
utterances at an entertainment that we at- 
tended. Another representation in which 
she excels is that of Miss Anthony, especi- 
ally the scene in court when Miss Anthony 
was on trial for voting, as was alleged, 
illegally. Then, too, Ellen Terry, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Modjeska, Ristori and Oscar 
Wilde have through her been shown to 
mfziy an audience that never could have 
obtained an idea of their style as speakers 
or actors in any other way. 

The book, is illustrated capitally by en- 
gravings in half tone, most of which are of 
Miss Potter in her different impersonations. 
The text is marked so as to be of use to the 
s:udent of elocution, giving accent and ex- 
pression for phrase and word. Most of the 
recitations areillustrative of the manner and 
expression of the persons above mentioned. 
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Some very good hints in reference to the 
care of the voice, health and so on, are 
placed at the opening. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A TReatise on THE Parnotoey or Dis- 
EASE. Designed for the Use of Families. 

- By George Slack, Medical Botanist. 
Fifth Edition. J. Burns, London. 


Looking at this book we are reminded 
very much of the practises of our grand- 
fathers; when the home treatment for 
common ailments of young and old was a 
little catnip, or rhubarb or burdock or a- 
decoction of hoarhound or chamomile 
flowers, or a mixture of hot vinegar and 
molasses, etc. In going over the book we 
find a great many pzescriptions that fall in 
with such old time remedies. The impres- 
sion prevails with most people that vegeta- 
ble or botanic remedies are not poisonous 
like mineral medicines, whereas some of 
the most virulent poisons belonging to the 
Pharmacopie are derived from the vegetable 
world ; and we notice in this book that 
some of the vegetable poisons have a place 
in the formulary. One of the most common 
of his ingredients is lobelia, an extract 
which should be used with much caution at 
all times. 


Tue Puwosopny or Evi. New Gospel les- 
sons from the Apple Trees. By Caleb S. 
Weeks. Pamphlet of eleven pages, pub- 
lished by 8. C. W. Byington & Co., New 
York. 


Trap SrpponaGe aNnD Trap Sat Prorso- 
tion. A pamphiet by James M. Denton, 
M. E., Professor of Experimental Math- 
ematics in Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Hoboken, New Jersoy. 

This gives a detailed account of an ex- 
tended seriesof experiments for the pu 

of ascertaining the relative capacity and the 

degree of reliability to be attached to meth- 

ods and means of preserving the trap seal in 
plumbing practices. It will interest engi- 
neers and sanitarians and others. Reprinted 
from Vol. XVI. of the Transanctions of the 
American Health Association. 


Potrrr Brstz Reapine. By James T. Dock- 
ing, with introductory chapters by C. 
Wesley Emerson, M. D., LL.D., and Pro- 
fessor J. W. Churchill. A. M. 

The pamphlet treats of what until quite 
recently has been an unexplored field in 
modern elocution. All who have attended 
church srevices*in any denomination have 
had more or less reason to be dissatisfied 


with the method pursued in reading the 
Bible. It is the object of this pamphlet to 
show the necessity of improvement in this 
matter, for the sake of a better exposition 
of Bible teachings. There is very much of 
exegesis in a proper vocal expression, 
whether or not the reader of Bible statement 
attempts side remarks or not. A minister 
should know how to put in good vocal form 
that which he wishes to bring before the 
public, even if he be in other respects in- 
competent for pulpit work. A good reader 
will not fail to interest a congregation. 


Do Nor Marry, or Advice as to How, 
When and Whom to Marry. New York. 
By Hildreth. Sunnyside Series, No. 29. 
J. 8. Ogilvie. A book that has already 
had some circulation. 


Tne Unison oF THE Conscious Foros. 
Electro - Magnetizing and Hypnotism, 
Outline of the Secret of the Buddhists, 
the Doctrine of Secrets, the Augmentation 
of Sound, etc. By 8. Heydenfeldt, Jr. 


The author, in this pamphlet of 106 pages, 
has dipped into deep water, as the title 
clearly enough intimates. He endeavors to 
do what is the most difficult and almost im- 
possible of things—to reconcile most ob- 
struse principles: We are very confident 
that those who are interested in the study 
of these several topics of mysticism will not 
readily accept his statements. We doubt 
ourselves whether or not there is any short- 
cut in the way of a clear interpretation of 
hypnotism, of Buddhism, of mental mind 
transmission, or muscle-reading, or theoso- 
phy, etc. The world is not ready for any 

efinite explanations of these subjects; their 
mystery is attractive. While we have our- 
selves views as to the possibility of hypno- 
tism going very far towards settling many 
abstruse questions of modern speculation, 
we are not ready to set it up as thorough, 
or anywhere near complete. 


Aut Arounp THE YEAR, 1892. By J. Paving 
Sunter. Printed on heavy cardboard, 
gilt edges, with chain, tassels and ring. 
Size 44 by 53 inches. Boxed. Price 50 
cents. 

A very pretty series of designs of child 


attitude and expression, one for each month. 
Lee & Shepherd, Publishers, Boston. 


Tue Nationat TEMPERANOE Soorery is early 
in the field with its Almanac for 1882, a 
convenient little book for household use, 
and containing a considerable fund of 
fresh material for temperance people, 
statistics, sketches, etc. Illustrated. J. 
N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 





PEARS’ - 


The soap that clears but not excoriates, 


It is a great good to have soap that one can wash with 
forty times a day, if he has occasion, always with comfort, 
ind never with any sort or degree of harm. 

Some soaps are slow to get on and slow to get off; 
they’ try. one’s patience so that he never wants to use 
them again. 

Some are quick and sharp; too sharp, they bite; the 
skin becomes rough and tender. Chapped hands, red face, 
a disposition to chafe, are the consequences. 

Washerwomen ‘suffer severely from soaps no worse 
than such; indeed the soaps are the same, only one is in 
cakes and the other in bars. Fine boxes and scent do not 
make. fine soap. 

But Pears’ is perfect; that is, it is soap and nothing 
but soap; no fat or alkali in it. The fat is all taken up 
with the “alkali; vice versa, the alkali all taken up with 
the fat. And this is supposed to be true of no other 
soap in the world but Pears’. 


Begin and end with Pears’—no alkali in it, 





St. Denis Hotel 
Broadway & Eleventh Street, New York 


OPPOSITE GRACE’ CBURCH 


EVROPEAN PIAN. 


During the past year the Sr. Denis 
has been enlarged by a new and handsome 
addition which more than doubles its 
former ‘capacity. 

All the latest improvements have 
been placed in the new building, with a 
large and very attractive Dining-room 
connecting with the old well-known- 
“Taylor's Restaurant.” 

Wiitam TayLor. 





EVERYBODY ELSE USES 


“DR. SHEFFIELO’S | 
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WHY. DON’T You? 


For Sale by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








